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THE CREED OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
IN HIS OWN WORDS 


ig 7a BELIEVE in God, the Almighty Ruler of Nations, our great and 
BG good and merciful Maker, our Father in Heaven, who notes the 
fall of a sparrow, and numbers the hairs of our heads. 

I believe in His eternal truth and justice. 

I recognize the sublime truth announced in the Holy Scriptures and 
proven by all history, that those nations only are blest whose God is the®L ord. 

I believe that it is the duty of nations as well as of men to own their 
dependence upon the overruling power of God, and to invoke the influence 
of His Holy Spirit; to confess their sins and transgressions in humble sorrow, 
yet with assured hope that genuine repentance will lead to mercy and pardon. 

I believe that it is meet and right to recognize and confess the presence 
of the Almighty Father equally in our triumphs and in those sorrows which 
we may justly fear are a punishment inflicted upon us for our presumptuous 
sins to the needful end of our reformation. 

I believe that the Bible is the best gift which God has ever given to 
men. All the good from the Saviour of the world is communicated to us 
through this book. 

I believe the will of God peal Without Him all human reliance is 
vain. Without the assistance of that Divine Being I can not succeed. With 
that assistance I can not fail. 

Being a humble instrument in the hands of our Heavenly Father, I de- 
sire that all my works and acts may be according to His Will; and that it 
may be so, I give thanks to the Almighty, and seek His aid. 

I have a solemn oath registered in Heaven to finish the work I am in, 
in full view of my responsibility to God, with malice toward none; with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right as God gives me to see the right. Com- 
mending those who love me to His care, as I hope in their prayers they will 
commend me, I look through the help of God to a joyous meeting with many 
loved ones gone before. 


“The Life of Abraham Lincoln,” 
By William E. Barton. 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The Rev. James W. Vallentyne, D. D., 
pastor of the Congress Square Universalist 
Church of Portland, Maine, addressed 
the Universalist Ministers’ Meeting Jan. 
28, at the Massachusetts Convention 
Church, Boylston and Ipswich Streets, 
Boston. 

Dr. Vallentyne made an interesting and 
stimulating address, but unfortunately 
was prevented from remaining for the dis- 
cussion because of an emergency call from 
Portland asking him to return at once to 
the bedside of Mrs. Vallentyne, who was 
ill with the flu. The ministers passed a 
resolution of thanks and appreciation for 
the address and sent their sympathy to 
Dr. and Mrs. Vallentyne. 

The Rey. John Brush presided at the 
meeting and Dr. Flint M. Bissell, secre- 
tary, read the minutes. The Rev. Stanley 
Manning, Superintendent, of Universalist 
Churches for Maine, was in Boston in at- 
tendance upon another convention and 
was present to conduct the devotional 
services. Mrs. van Schaick was at the 
piano. Following the meeting a delicious 
luncheon was served by the Rey. A. 
Gertrude Earle, the Rev. Clarence L. 
Eaton and Miss Mary Slaughter, the com- 
mittee for the day, assisted by Mrs. Tull 
and Mrs. John Smith Lowe of the Roblin 
Guild of the church. A message was re- 
ceived during the meeting from Dr. Coons, 
State Superintendent, who is slowly re- 
covering from a serious operation. An- 
nouncement was made of the death of the 
Rey. Carl F. Henry, D. D., of Pasadena, 
and Dr. van Schaick paid a brief tribute 
to him. 

Dr. Vallentyne said in part: “I come 
not as a teacher but with the burden of 
my own heart. I bring my perplexities 
and anxieties to you in the hope that out 
of our conference together I may get light. 
As I do my work some things deeply im- 
press me. I am profoundly convinced 
that religion is the biggest proposition in 
the world. We ministers have before us 
the greatest of all these. We deal with 
a subject which concerns men more vitally 
than any other subject. The fact that 
we are not succeeding any better than we 
are creates the burden that we are carry- 
ing. If it is true that religion is a vital 
concern of men and if we are not succeed- 
ing in making men realize it, where does 
the responsibility lie? As far as I am con- 
cerned I look to myself for the answer and 
therein is my burden. When men began 
to build up religion two ideas slowly 
emerged. One was to escape penalties 
and the other was to win favor. Salva- 
tion gradually came to be the chief idea 
in religion.. You know the history. You 
know how the idea of salvation has had a 
violent change. To-day it is not salvation 
for the far hereafter that men are seeking, 
but salvation here and now. More than 
anything else men want salvation from 


_ interest in my church project. 


poverty, from an inefficient, unsatisfac- 
tory life. We are asking that we be 
saved and endowed with a life that is rich. 
That is the task of religion. If that is true 
then we all are agreed that we are dealing 
with a thing in which people are most 
vitally interested. The supreme human 
hunger is hunger for what we call religion. 
The man in the street, if you could give 
him confidence, would tell you that the 
thing that is most vital to him is religion. 
On a blistering prairie of the far West 
where men were loading corn I found an 
elevator man in his odd moments reading 
‘The Function of Religion in Man’s 
Struggle for Existence,’ by Professor 
Foster. I am profoundly convinced that 
people going up and down the streets are 
more interested in religion than in any- 
thing else in the world. 

“Dr. van Schaick in his introduction 
referred to the materialistic philosophy. 
To me this issue, which troubles some 
and frightens others, wili dissolve if we 
interpret it in the sense of seeking and 
obtaining the best of life. Any one who 
has studied his physics and his chemistry 
can not well become a materialist in any 
great degree, for science and chemistry 
are teaching us that there is no such thing 
as material. All that there is is a living 
something that we call life that has in it 
a genius for construction, for performance, 
for creating a better to-day than yesterday. 
Religion is the science of finding and ob- 
taining the best in life. It is the greatest 
subject with which any of us have to deal. 
I have sympathy for those who are dis- 
tressed about the growth of materialism. 
I am sorry that they see things from that 
point of view. I am distressed also that 
the organization with which we are identi- 
fied does not do better in holding and feed- 
ing the people with whom we deal. The 
church is responsible to a larger degree 
for the educational equipment than any 
other organization. But the product of 
the school does not come into our church. 
We lose the key minds. That is a tragic 
loss. The church is the mother of educa- 
tion, but the product of the thing we 
promote does not come back to us. I 
am troubled about it. I am profoundly 
convinced that if we were doing a good 
job as a teacher of religion the boys and 
girls we are sending to college would come 
back and be members of my parish com- 
mittee, deacons, trustees, supporters of 
one kind or another in the church. One 
of the best boys that we have ever sent 
out, profoundly grateful to me, for what I 
have been able to do for him, has lost all 
Two years 
ago, as a sophomore, he was intensely 
interested in religion. To-day he is 
cynical and indifferent. He is interested 
in his fling, in what will give him the 
greatest thrill, satisfy him best, be the 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editonet 


RELIGION COMING OF AGE 

N “Religion Coming of Age,” we have one of the 
best statements of the reasons why many scien- 
tists, philosophers and average men have had 
to give up faith in God, prayer, immortality, and 
worship. The author of the book, Prof. Roy Wood 
Sellars of the University of Michigan, is a scholar of 
repute, and a fair-minded man. What he says is 
bound to have weight. The book is not addressed 
primarily to ministers, but is number one in a series 

entitled “Philosophy for Laymen.”’ 

If laymen to any extent are going to read this 
book, and be influenced by its conclusions, it becomes 
even more important for ministers and church leaders 
generally to consider it. 

The first question is this: If we are open-minded, 
courageous, and intelligent must we accept its con- 
clusions? If so we shall have to consider the further 
question as to whether we ought not to get out of the 
church. 

There are interesting reviews of-this book in the 
Christian Leader for Nov. 17 by Professor Speight, in 
the Christian Register for Jan. 8 by Dr. George R. 
Dodson, and in the Nation for Jan. 9 by Granville 
Hicks. 

When they raise the question as to whether the 
negative conclusions of Mr. Sellars are nceessary, 
Professor Speight and Dr. Dodson say no, Mr. Hicks 
says yes. His only quarrel with the author is that 
Sellars advises us to stand by the churches, but to 
demand more of them. Hicks holds that the churches 
merely hamper every fearless thinker and that stand- 
ing by them is futile. Otherwise he agrees with 
Sellars that man has no cosmic companion, and that 
there is no reason for belief in immortality. 

Professor Sellars says: “Man is not opposed to 
nature. He is within nature and a part of nature.” 
Dr. Dodson replies: ‘“What shall we say of a nature 
which develops into civilization, which blossoms 
into lives like those of Socrates and Jesus; a nature 
that in the lives of its saints and thinkers, and even 
of its ordinary men and women, thinks, loves, hopes, 
aspires?” 

Professor Sellars says that ‘‘the spiritual life is the 
natural life of man in its highest ranges.’ Dr. Dod- 
son comments that in asking what is ultimate—that is 


the real nature of nature—it is fair to say that the ul- 
timate is more like what is highest in nature than what 
is lowest. 

The big question about the power in which we 
find ourselves immersed is whether it is friendly, un- 
friendly or indifferent. Nobody, Dr. Dodson tells 
us, can form a complete concept of the power which is 
back of all life, back of the evolution we see going on. 
We perforce must use symbols. “The materialists 
and the mechanists,” he says, “‘assert that the ul- 
timate reality is best symbolized by matter and 
machinery. The religious man prefers the personal 
symbols of righteousness and love.” 

We can understand how men can come to accept 
either of these kinds of symbols. We do not see the 
pied justification for saying that either is inevit- 
able. 

Both Sellars and Dodson deal with the fundamen- 
tal purpose running through the ages. 

The fair, scholarly Sellars frankly speaks of the 
organization that there is in nature on its lowest 
levels. “Nature is pattern forming,” he says, “or- 
ganization is natural to it.’”’ Because order is in- 
trinsic to nature, we do not need, however, a Designer. 
Growth is the only designer. Dr. Dodson comments: 
“That is, a purposeless universe blossoms into pur- 
pose and an impersonal cosmos somehow develops 
into personalities.’ 

Sellars frankly admits that when we consider 
values we are not mere spectators. We are on the 
inside of nature. ‘We are agents, feelers, partici- 
pants.” ‘What is this,’ says Dodson, ‘but to say 
that at the one place where we have an inside view of 
nature, we find purpose, visions of a better future and 
ingenuity to devise means for its realization? Human 
life is value inspired.’ Ideals not yet realized are 

“our effective agents.’ In other words, Dr. Dodson 
continues, “when we get an inside view, we see that 
nature plows with’ purpose. Goodness and justice, 
truth and beauty, are products of the universe. 
Theism therefore cherishes the faith that they are at 
the heart of things.” 

The argument of Sellars is that science can now 
tell us what man truly is and the objectives worth 
pursuing. ‘Professor Speight rejoins: “The distincs 
tive thing about human self-consciousness is that the 
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objectives it sets up are not dependent upon what 
man has been or is; no science can define our objec- 
tives. Our objectives and our capacity to: function 


in new ways in the face of our problems reveal a free~ 
dom in virtue~of which man; veritably is not what 


science shows him to be at_any given moment, but what 
he intends, desires, purposes to be.”’ 

In other words, as Speight points out, there is 
in man something that will not let him rest in the 


world as science describes it at any given moment. . 
He must go on. There is profound significance in his ~ 


aspirations and ideals. 

Sellars, Dodson and Speight are in full agreement 
as to the value of philosophy, 7. e., reflection upon the 
facts we can ascertain. We are emerging from the 
pioneer age, Sellars tells us. We are beginning to 
wonder and ask questions. All this is to the good. 

Dr. Dodson speaks directly to church people 
about this matter. He says in substance that church 
people are to blame for the spread of atheism. If 
humanism and materialism grow simply because we 
are not prepared to grapple with them intellectually, 
if shipwreck comes to millions because we can not 
help the people, and if our ‘churches go down, this is a 
penalty visited upon us for our neglect of philosophy 
and “for our depreciation of the intellect and its 
clarifying service to the heart.” 

* * 


NATURE STUDY IN SCHOOLS 


OR a long time those who wanted to introduce 
nature study into the public schools were 
voices crying in the wilderness. To Boards of 

Education nature study was classified as “new- 
fangled.”’ To lazy teachers it was a bother. To com- 
petent teachers it was trying because there were no 
helps. To large numbers of parents it seemed like a 
waste of time. It has made its way by sheer worth 
against all lands of obstacles. Boys and girls once 
interested in nature study were such changed boys and 
girls that both parents and teachers had to take no- 
tice. Intellectually they were broadened out. Moral- 
ly they had a vent for bubbling energy, and acquired 
a new sense of ownership in the streets and fields and 
streams. And many had given to them a sense of 
beauty that profoundly affected their lives. 

Inevitably new books and helps have been pro- 
duced to meet the demand for nature study. Dr. 
Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools in 
Washington, has edited a series of six books, * entitled 
“Elementary Science by Grades.” Ellis Persing of 
Cleveland is the author, assisted in the first three 
books by Elizabeth K. Peeples of Washington, and by 
Edward E. Wildman, C. Louis Thiele and John A. 
Hollinger in the others. 

They are fascinating little books, beautifully 
illustrated, and might well be kept in mind as suitable 
Christmas presents. The theme is the world we live 
in. In Book Three the authors tell teachers to avoid 
sentimentality and mysticism but “‘to inspire interest 
in and reverence for the universe.” 

Birds and flowers of course come into these chap- 


*“Hlementary Science by Grades.’’ Books 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
D Appleton Co., New York. Price 75 cents each. ; 
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ters, but much more. The children study “insect 
houses,” caterpillar magic, butterflies, shade trees, 
gardening, family pets, rainbows, dew, the Big Dipper, 
Cassiopeia, Orion, electricity, and other marvelous 
things close at-hand. Probably some older folks also 
would find instruction and delight in these books. 
We have. 


* * 


PRINCIPAL JACKS NEXT WEEK 


XK 7E are happy to announce an important article 
which is to appear next week, “‘Grace Abound- 
-ing to the Chief of Sinners,” by Principal 

L. P. Jacks. 
We consider this article significant. Not be- 
cause Dr. Jacks takes his text from Bunyan, but be- 
cause he expresses the true ideals of Christianity and 
especially of liberal Christianity. If any one is in 
doubt as to the kind of article which we hope to push 
to the front in the columns of the Christian Leader, 
or as to the spirit we hope more effectively to express 
in our editorial columns, Jet him read this article by 


Principal Jacks. 
* * 


WHY ARE THE GULLS FLYING SO HIGH? 


HY are the gulls so often over Copley Square, 
Boston, circling about high in air? There is 
no water in Copley Square. There are no 

choice tidbits floating about for gulls to pounce upon 
and swallow—nothing but the tower of Holy Trinity, 
the campanile of the Old South, the Public Library, 
the Copley Plaza Hotel, business buildings and 
people moving up and down in motors, trolleys, and 
on foot, intent on getting somewhere in a hurry. 
There is nothing for the gulls in Copley Square. 
There is nothing we can see for them up in the sky. 
But there they are—wheeling, soaring, circling, some- 
times so far up that to us they are only tiny specks in 
the blue. 

Are they there to laugh at us pushing our ways 
through congested streets, in danger of our lives, on 
every crossing, while they have the vast spaces above 
free and clear? Do they hint that they see through 
us and our city—all around us in fact—and that we 
and our aggregations of stone and brick and so-called 
skyscrapers are not so much after all? 

Why do the gulls seek the upper air on such cold, 
sparkling winter days, making nothing of the north- 
west wind, choosing the company of the fleecy clouds, 
spending hours “for that which is not bread?”’ The 
only answer that we can make is that deep in them 
is an instinct to do it. Whether it be a search for 
something we know nothing about, or a kind of rest 
and change, or a tendency to play, we have no idea. 
But we are sure that they are gloriously beautiful and 
symbolic. 

If their quest in the upper air is useless, then it 
suggests that there ought to be room for the useless— 
1. @., that not practically useful—in our lives too. 

If it is play, we ask ourselves how do we play. 
Are we losing the capacity to play? Is our kind of 
play play at all? Have we anything that gives us the 
triumphant joy that soaring in the sunshine seems to 
give the gulls? 

It means something to us too that it happens 
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high up. In their lives there is nd yoke of bondage 
to the narrow canyons we call streets. They are 
free. And they make us wonder why we are not free. 
It is not enough to say that we have no wings like 
_ gulls. We have wings of the spirit if we only would 


proclaim it annually to the people. Therefore, when 
Mr. Hoover does this, he speaks not only voluntarily 
as he has spoken in the past, but obediently to the 
will of the American people as manifested through 
their Congress. 


{ 


| 
| 
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-satisfieth not. 
would say to us if they could only speak, “I have 


| use them. 


Perhaps if the gulls fly often enough over our 
Copley Squares and we watch them long enough, we 


' sha]! discover that we also spend time for that which 


is not Jiteral bread—it wil] not be labor for that which 
Perhaps like the Master the gulls 


meat that ye know not of.” 
* * 


ONE THOUSAND SAYINGS OF HISTORY 

E are happy to have “One Thousand Sayings 

of History,” by Walter Fogg, come into this 

office from our neighbor the Beacon Press of 

Boston. We don’t intend to let it get out of the office, 

for we know that we shall have oecasion to consult 

it many times. It is'a five dollar book, but one which 

the editor, the minister, the writer, the public speaker, 

will want to have at his elbow. And it is interesting 
to the general reader. ' 

It is based on the theory that Encyclopedias 
of Quotations are alike in being scrappy, and that 
there are at least a thousand famous sayings of history 
about which people want to know, “what, when, 
where, why.” So here are a thousand little stories, of 
Caesar and Roosevelt, Woolsey and Beecher, Cyrus 
the Great and Cromwell the Great and George 
Washington the Great. Ellen Terry follows Napoleon 
Bonaparte and Bismarck precedes Socrates. At first 
the book seems disorderly, as no attempt is made to 
arrange the stories chronologically, or in any other 
way. But this is done deliberately for the general 
reader so that different emotions and sentiments 
occur in ever changing succession. 

The book is well indexed, by names, by subjects, 
by key lines, and has also an alphabetical index of 
familiar sayings. 

An incorrect reference to Herbert Hoover makes 
it impossible to find out readily what saying of his is 
given this degree of immortality, but eventually that 
too may turn up. 

It is a big, beautiful book, based on a new idea, 
well worth having. 

* * 


MAY DAY 1929 
(A Contributed Editorial) 

O Herbert Hoover, as President of the United 
States, May Day, 1929, brings the opportunity 
to proclaim with the voice of highest authority 

that May Day is Child Health Day, and to call us 
urgently to consider what we have done for the 
children of America in the past year and what we will 
do in the new one. From other: Presidents, Child 
Health Day messages were given to the American 
people as voluntary expressions of concern for the 
welfare of children. But in May, 1928, the Congress 
of the United States passed a joint resolution of both 
Houses which has established May 1 forever as Child 
Health Day and has called upon the President to 


In his capacity as president of the American 
Child Health Association, Mr. Hoover challenged us 
to the cause of May Day—Child Health Day—when he 
said: “Everywhere this day let thoughtful people 
renew their efforts to assure to every child the com- 
plete birthright of a sound mind in a sound body.” 
Again he did so, when he enunciated the articles of 
the Child’s Bill of Rights, and when he approved the 
trenchant words of the seal.of the American Child 
Health Association that tell us: ‘The health of the 
child is the strength of the nation.” 

On May Day—Child Health Day—1929° the 
nation again considers how far we have gone in as- 
suring to children a sound mind in a sound body and. 
what particular and new health problem the children 
and youth of America lay before us to be considered 
and solved. We are called upon to strengthen and 
expand all the work that has already been begun 
through which infant and maternal mortality is be- 
ing reduced, young children are being freed from 
remedial defects and protected against communicable 
diseases, and. all children of all ages are being taught 
and trained in habits and attitudes of health. To the 
work that produces these results, May Day—Child 
Health Day—1929, offers increased impetus as it 
stirs the imagination of the country by holding before 
all people the vision of every child made and kept 
sound and beautiful in body, mind, and spirit. 

There is something more, however, which May 
Day 1929 demands of us in the name of American 
children and youth. These young citizens are grow- 
ing up into a world endowed with the joys and the 
dangers of abundant leisure. It is a world with gi- 
gantic cities where there is little space in which to 
spend the leisure, a world in which, even in the rural 
districts, mechanical things are powerful usurpers of 
the kingdom of recreation. As a nation we are in dan- 
ger of forgetting how to play. We do not know the 
joy of abandon in play. Many of our young people, 
our children, do not know it. We know how to be 
entertained by radios, automobiles, motion pictures, 
and attendance at spectacular games of football and 
baseball. May Day—Child Health Day—1929, 
challenges us to provide for American children the 
kind of recreation that means invigorated bodies and 
spirits elevated by the joy of pure recreation, of play 
for play’s sake. There must be space for play, 
equipment for play, education for play, physical fit- 
ness for play, and the kind of athletics that means a 
team for every one and every one on a team, and 
sports of every kind from basketball to snow-shoeing 
and tennequoits to archery. When we have equipped 
the children and youth of to-day with the principles 
and spirit of real play and pure recreation we shall 
have advanced much farther in making the youth, 
who are the strength of America, strong. Let us 
this year, when the President proclaims May Day— 
Child Health Day—pledge ourselves to foster in 
American childhood and youth the joy of pure recrea- 
tion, the spirit of play. ; 
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6 | TRE OBRISTIAN LEADER : 
Is the World Outgrowing Religion? 


Howard Davis Spoerl 


“Stand at the cross-roads,”’ said the Eternal, 
‘And look for the old path, 

Ask for the good road and take it, 

So shall you be safe and prosper.”’ 

But they said, ““We will not take it.”’ 

I posted sentinels for them, 

I bade them listen to the trumpet-blast; 

They said, ‘‘We will not listen.’’ 

Jeremiah 6 : 16. 


in every age have. always claimed theirs to 
be a turning-point of a sort in the development 
2 of things. Every few years during this pres- 
ent age a situation arises which some assure us repre- 
sents a real crisis in the progress of humanity. There 
has been so much of this ery of Wolf! when the wolf 
was later shown to be far away, that we are right 
when we are wary of crediting such claims on an 
instant’s notice and at their face value. There have 
been periods, nevertheless, which in our manner of 
speaking may be regarded as turning-points and crises; 
and it surely seems, from our meager knowledge of 
the present time, that this age—the general period 
with which we are normally familiar and in which we 
are most intimately concerned—has at least better 
claims to being a turning-point, the threshold of a 
new era, than had many of the other ages that ad- 
vanced them. For one thing, every one is prepared 
to admit that this generation has rather more than 
its share of unrest and turmoil, when reckoned to the 
measure of past occasions. This touches every walk 
and department of life. Politically, socially, com- 
mercially, industrially, morally, intellectually, there 
is present unrest; blundering, and dissatisfaction. 
There is a lively interest in wondering just where the 
human race has arrived, and just where its present 
course may be expected to end; false prophets abound 
on all sides, outnumbering the true prophets; and most 
of them are false only because of the limited capacity 
of human vision. Suggestions, criticisms, remedies, 
are poured in from every level of society, and from 
every independently organized group. Fear, in the 
forms of tyranny and injustice, stalks the lands of 
the earth. We are finally being shocked, it would 
seem, out of our traditional complacency. New 
things are coming into being everywhere; new forms, 
new ideas, and new attitudes are being generated 
which make it impossible to turn again to the safe 
and lazy rules of the past, which served the past as 
guides. 

Another way of expressing it is to say that the 
world is growing up. The world, to be sure, has 
always been growing up, but it was never so greatly 
aware of the fact in the past as it just now seems to 
be painfully aware. The world is receiving a new 
consciousness of its growth and of its consequent ap- 
proach to maturity; this is the reason for suggesting 
that we are living in a unique age: Most of us need 
little demonstration or illustration of the ‘circum- 
stance: From the viewpoint of those who hold that 
“old-fashioned” is not a proper term: of reproach, 


many altars are being violated and their gods over- 
thrown. This is done to the altars of religion as well 
as to other altars. More literally, a particular in- 
stance to which we shall have further occasion to 
refer, is the official order of the Russian Soviets that 
religion must be abolished within their realm. It is 
dangerous, they say, and misleading; it is a fraud, a 
misrepresentation, a hang-over from primitive times 
that has no proper place in modern civilization. They 
see in it a great scourge of mankind. And outside of 
Russia, much uncertainty as to the future of religion 
has sprung up; it is said occasionally that the world 
is outgrowing religion. 

There have been some real turning-points in the 
history of the world, and most of them have had 
some effect upon religion as it was conceived and ex- 
pressed. One such turning-point was, of course, the 
discovery of America at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Imagine living in a world—and that world 
finite and globular—the whole extent of which is not 
known, only minor portions of which are charted! 
The generation of Columbus lived in such a world. 
To-day we know all that we shall ever know about 
the lands of the earth as to their location and outline, 
with the exception of the small and barren territories 
at the;polar caps. Alexander in his ignorance sighed 
for more worlds to conquer; unless we turn our at- 
tention to the neighboring planets, we can find no- 
more worlds to explore. Now this fact and its original 
realization have a profound significance with respect 
to the course of religion, that fluid ballast of mankind. 
The Hebrews thought they knew the extent of the 
world, and that it comprised but afew thousand square 
miles. Later Europeans knew that it extended far- 
ther, but to their minds it still had edges and jumping- 
off places; it was not safe to venture far from known 
shores, for the edge might be nearer than one expected, 
and, in any case, there were mysterious, malevolent 
beings of mythological stamp and demeanor—dragons, 
monsters, evil spirits, devils, and the like—eagerly 
waiting to fall upon the luckless adventurer. Even 
in one’s own neighborhood, one was never quite safe 
from the powers of darkness; they lurked in terrifying 
shapes and forms, in the murky places of life, ready 
to spring out and seize their prey, nor were the good 
and the pious immune. 

An age holding such beliefs we call an age of 
superstition. We do not recognize superstitions, ex- 
cept to laugh them away. But the religion of that 
age recognized such superstitions, generously giving 
every devil more than his proper due. It was con- 


cerned largely with providing ways and means of | 


avoiding the terrible evils that beset the ignorant and 
superstitious imagination. To the common people, 
to the poor and unlettered of all lands, this may well | 
have been almost the only content of religion, and | 
the chief reason for attending its offices. 

The reason for the existence of superstition isl 
always ignorance. In this particular case, the ig— | 
norance was of geography, of medicine, and of science) 
in general. Science is always the enemy of supersti— 
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tion. And science may well be the friend of religion. 
Yet time and again, when science has liberated the 
world to some extent from its current superstition, 
religion has not been grateful to it; for when rel'gion 
feeds upon superstition, science must be its enemy 
as well. ; 

Columbus represents the discovery of America, 
and the removal, in due time, of superstition and error 
in regard to the nature of the world. Another prob- 
lem involving superstition from the earliest times, 
is that of the nature of life. Another is that of the 
nature of man. Why are we here, and what can be 
done about it? Since Columbus, science has at- 
tacked these problems and made significant progress. 
Superstition lingers, but, in its flagrant forms, it has 
been pushed back steadily before the advance of en- 
lightened inquiry. Superstition still exists—undoubt- 
edly we all cling to it somewhat without being able to 
realize the fact—but it has taken on a subtle guise. 
It gives us no dragons or unearthly monsters, but sub- 
stitutes things like metaphysics for them. It gives 
us no magic or alchemy, but substitutes things like 
theology. And most unfortunately, it may be, it has 
never yet been cut entirely clear from religion. Thus 
in the twentieth century, we still find science and re- 
ligion more or less at swords’ points. Many times 
such controversy has arisen, many times new sedatives 
have been suggested; but the cure is not really in 
general use, and so long as religion continues its dan- 
gerous flirtation with superstition, we may expect the 
controversy to remain open, if subdued. The facts 
that are being discovered and demonstrated are so 
many cats let out of the bag. They persist. Deny 
them and they return in overwhelming force. Sup- 
press them and still they rankle. And always a new 
mind, a young mind, is developing in the world, a 
mind determined to know, to see, and to understand. 
In the ranks of religion the usual cause of disturbance 
is some injudicious or unfounded religious claim. 
Take the case of evolution. It was once a religious 
belief that the world was created under certain pre- 
cise conditions described in the Bible, as the work of a 
benevolent super-patriarch. Men said: ‘‘This is the 
last word on the subject, because it’s in the Bible, so 
it must be true.”’ But, as it turned out, it wasn’t 
true. It is all very well for scholarly ringmasters 
trained in the New Salesmanship to come along and 
point out that evolution does not conflict with the 
Bible if the latter be understood allegorically. The 
conflict remains; although it may be soothed by 
such means, the only cure is the withdrawal of the 
claim. 

In the same way, it is fashionable to suppose 
that there is no conflict whatever between science 
and religion. This is true only if we mean the real 
and spiritual core of religion. And science is bound to 
conflict with what a majority of people persist in 
calling religion. Now because religion of pre-Darwin- 
ian days made its injudicious claim, religious or- 
ganzations were somewhat discredited when science 
disallowed the claim. Nor let us forget that there 
was no real religious need of the claim’s being made 
in the first place! People used to say that if God had 
intended man to fly, He would have provided wings, 
and that flying was impossible. Some churches 
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authorized such a statement. Men are flying to-day, 
and with excellent success. Even now, hopeful per- 
sons who try to bridge the gap between science and 
superstition are maintaining that no one can produce 
life in the laboratory. All that we really know about 
it is that life has not been produced in this way, up- 
to now, and that it looks very close to impossible. 
But the one thing that the world has been taught 
by science and invention—and it has learned the les- 
son thoroughly—is that very little, if ‘anything, is 
impossible to human ingenuity. We do not expect 
that life will be produced in the laboratory, yet there 
always remains the chance that it might happen. If 
it does, all systems depending upon the denial, made 
dogmatically, will collapse. Let us hope that re- 
ligion is not made into such a system, should that day 
arrive! 

Man is discovering that he can do all sorts of 
remarkable things. The race has been growing up . 
rapidly, and this time it is aware of the fact. It has 
learned not to say dogmatically that anything is im- 
possible. Put it in another way: What mankind has 
discovered, in this process of growing up, is that we 
are able to take the world apart and put it together 
again—in certain instances, litera]ly as well as figur- 
atively—and that we are likely to be able to discover 
“what makes it go.” The result of this discovery, 
and much of the present unrest may be laid to it, is 
that we are taking the world apart and putting it to- 
gether again, just as a child does a new toy, mainly 
to prove that we really can doit! This is the occasion 
for the twentieth-century turning-point: For the first 
time in the history of the human race, it is realizing 
that it ean control the world, and that it belongs 
there, having rather more right on it than any other 
type of being. This does not sound very startling, 
but some of our pious ancestors of long ago would 
turn over in their graves if they heard such a senti- 
ment expressed. In the day of Jehovah, certain 
things were taboo because they belonged to Jehovah. 
Any one violating the taboo was liable to unwelcome 
and sudden death. Thus Jehovah and his priests 
maintained their prestige. The only trouble with this 
was that certain impious outlanders, like the Pheni- 
clans, proceeded to disregard the warning—and noth- 
img happened to them! There was a minor turning- 
point for you. Later on, it was thought that the jaws 
of a painful and inhospitable hell yawned ready for 
all who strayed from the “path.” Many strayed 
from the path in blasphemous ridicule of the notion, 
and to some of them we owe many of our successful 
ideas and inventions of the present day. No report 
concerning them has yet trickled back from the re- 
gions beyond, but we rather suspect that their tem- 
perature is not unduly uncomfortable. In the days 
of superstition, you had but to tell an unruly subject 
that he would be struck by lightning if he failed to 
do as you wished. Knowing nothing about lightning 
Im an accurate way, he usually did your bidding. As 
soon as some one found out that lightning doesn’t 
work so conveniently for authority, the cat was out 
of the bag, and a whole new set of intimidations had 
to be devised. And so at the present time, the chil- 
dren of this age are taking the world apart and put- 
ting it together again in unruly glee. The significant 
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fact seems to be that they may go right on doing it 
‘so far as the rest of the universe is concerned—they 
are neither punished nor compelled to desist! 

This was about the last superstition of the lot; 
the belief that one was not supposed to interfere 
with nature or to improve upon nature. And with 
it invalidated, the superstition market has slumped 
disastrously. Science has shown us that we can do 
about anything we please on this planet of ours. 
Superstition denied it; superstition has been slain. 
But what of religion? 

Because we have outgrown superstition, some 
maintain that we are outgrowing religion. The motto 
of the Russian Soviets is “Religion is the opium of 
the people,” and they are determined to kill every 
trace of it. If it can be outgrown, they can kill it. 
If it isa real and fundamental thing, nothing can kill it. 

Is the world outgrowing religion? Ultimately 
the answer is very simple. If religion is based on 
superstition, it can be outgrown; let us hope that it 
will be outgrown. But religion need not be based 
upon superstition; a religion has always been in 
existence, to some extent, in which there was no trace 
of superstition. If it is a system of magic, whereby 
if one prays in the proper formula desire is attained, 
a system of confusing beliefs and gratuitous assump- 
tions about the universe, a Thing with a manlike God 
who lays down the law, rewards and punishes accord- 
ing to his fancy or some one’s ill-advised metaphysics; 
if it is this, it is being outgrown, and it deserves to die. 
But most of us will agree, I think, that as a means of 
learning the difference between life and the imita- 
tion of life, of realizing our capacities and possibilities, 
of making strength and courage and truth and beauty 


things of utmost import to our human existence, re- 
ligion is something not to be outgrown; indeed, it is 
something into which we are just growing. 

James Harvey Robinson, writing in “Whither 
Mankind,” says: “It is possible to have hopes and 
aspirations to which none of them (Christian churches) 
has assigned a prominent place—for example, the in- — 
crease of human knowledge and imagination-as over 
against ancient dogma. The effort to engineer life 
in the light of already existing intelligence would in 
itself be perhaps as holy a task as any hitherto essayed 
by saint or martyr.’”’ We may take this as a central 
theme for the religion that can not be outgrown by the 
world. Such religion is a means of making life come 
true. 

This we can not outgrow, and I believe that we 
still need it as an organized force. I have said that 
science has taught us that we can do with the world 
about as we please. The corollary is that we must 
learn to please to do the right things with it. With 
a religion such as has been outlined, this moral pos- 
sibility may be achieved. So it becomes our twofold 
task to prove to the world that religion is no longer 
superstition, but rather the organization of man’s 
possibilities for man’s improvement; and to carry it 
to a world that waits in dire need of its ministrations. 

We stand now at the crossroads, but we do not 
look for the good old path, the small path, the safe — 
path. We are deaf to the ancient trumpet-blast; for - 
in our hearts there has stirred some sense of a finer, — 
higher, more beautifu'’ call. Let the sentinels of © 
Jehovah keep their fruitless posts; our salvation and - 
our hope lies henceforth in the sentinels of mankind. 

‘Bath, Maine. 


Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


Sixty Years in Washington—II 
Johannes 


‘N 1900 when I went to Washington as a young 
minister without license or ordination, I 
found five ex-ministers in the parish: the Rev. 
W. W. Dean, of whom I wrote in connection 

with the starting of the parish, the Rev. W. W. Curry, 
who died in 1921 at the great age of ninety-seven 
years and three months, the Rev. Henry Noble Cou- 
den, D. D., chaplain of the House, and the Rev. Wm. 
H. Grigsby, both of whom are dead, and the Rev. 
Le Grand Powers,:Litt...D., still living. The Rev. 
Albert Wilgus came the next year. 

Instead of these men being a nuisance or an 
annoyance to the pastor, the role popularly ascribed 
to ex-ministers, they were a source of unfailing strength 
and cheer. Most of them supplied when needed, and 
gave the young minister wise counsel. Association 
with them helped make up for my lack of technical 
preparation for the ministry. They knew the history 
of the church and talked about it. They were keenly 
interested in changing doctrines. And some of them 
had had remarkable experience of their own. 

It is worth taking time to describe these men, 
unlike in almost every respect except that all were 
Universalist ministers. 


Mr. Curry, for many years on the Board of Re-_ 
view in the Pension Office, was born in 1824, when 
James Monroe was President of the United States. 


In Louisville, Kentucky, when about eighteen years © | 


of age, he joined the Universalist church, of which | 
the Rev. W. W. Dean was pastor. Under Pingree, || 
who succeeded Dean, he was led into the ministry. | 
Once he prepared for our Washington people a ten © 
minute paper on “The Beginnings of My Ministry,” | 
an interesting account of early life in Kentucky and || 
the way they made ministers in those days. 

Mr. Curry had remarkable ability in analyzing 
difficult subjects and making them plain to his hearers. 
At our annual parish meetings, after all reports had 
been read, he would rise and in five minutes tell the 
people just what the reports meant and where the 
parish stood. In political campaigns, especially in 
a Presidential year, his services were in great de- 
mand for joint debates. The first time I ever saw 
him, long before I thought of being a minister, he was | 
at a fair in Cobleskill, N- Y., in a debate with Hon. | 
John. E. Russell of Massachusetts. He clearly won 
the debate. I remember hearing an old Republican 
say exultingly to my father after the debate: “The old 
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gray horse was too much for your high-stepper, John.” 

He was an institution in our parish in Washing- 
ton for years: When I went there some people said 
he was logical, but cold and dry. But from the age 
of seventy-seven, when'I first knew him, up to the age 
of ninety he kept growing in pulpit power. The 
sermons that he preached on his ninetieth and ninety- 
third birthdays made a tremendous impression. At 


-my-tequest he took as his subject each time, “Th« 


Ninety and Nine.’’. These sermons were an exposi- 
a. 


‘tion of Universalist philosophy at its best, and were 


delivered with all of his old clearness and logic, but 
it was logic on fire with noble emotion. I shall never 
forget the impression made by those sermons. 

In Indiana Mr. Curry is remembered not only 


Secretary of State. 

One of the first duties that I had to perform as a 
young assistant in New York, was to meet the Rev. 
Henry Noble Couden, “the blind chaplain,” at the 
Washington train in Jersey City, escort him to his 
hotel in New York and go back and forth with him 
from the sessions of the Middle States Conference 
held in the new Church of the Divine Paternity. 
This was in the autumn of 1898. I spent many hours 
in his company, and in reply to my questions he told 
He was born in 
Indiana, but his family moved to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
when he was only a year old. When the Civil War 
came, he enlisted in an Ohio regiment, but transferred 
to the First Mississippi Marine Brigade, organized to 
keep guerrillas away from the Mississippi River during 
Grant’s Vicksburg campaign. In a hot fight near 
Austin, Miss., in 1863, he was terribly wounded by a 
charge of buckshot in the face, which destroyed his 
eyes. He also was hit in the arm, and as he lay on 
the ground was hit in the foot. His horse, which was 
wounded twice before young Couden was struck, had 


six wounds in all. So here we have a rather hopeless 
_ proposition—a boy of twenty without much school- 
_ ing, no money, no eyes, shipped back to his father’s 
‘farm. For seven years he was in a school for the 
blind in Columbus, Ohio, and learned to make brooms. 


He laughed when he said to me: “I was a book agent 
eight days and earned one hundred dollars. Then ! 
said, ‘That’s the last book I’ll ever sell. I’ll saw wood 
first.’”’ Successively he kept a candy store, raised 
‘broom corn, and dealt in horses. Then he married 
the first of three lovely women who in succession 
loved him and helped him—and began to read theology 
_and to teach a Sunday school class. 

When he was thirty-three years old he went to 
the Theological School at St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N. Y., where the boys read his lessons to 
him and helped him through. George L. Perin, his 
room-mate, he spoke of especially as one who never 
deserted him. In Madrid, N. Y., three years, in 
Willoughby, Ohio, two years, in Chatham, Mass., 
eight years, in Port Huron, Mich., five years, he grew 
in power as a minister. Then (1895) he went to 
Washington and served as chaplain of the House for 
twenty-five years and as chaplain emeritus until 
his death in 1922. Democrats and~ Republicans 
alike honored him and loved him, and took pleasure 
in re-electing him. 
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He was an unusually optimistic, sunny” man, 
endowed with a remarkable memory for funny stories 
and a gift for telling them. Many a stiff, frozen, 
company was melted by his presence. Almon Gun- 
nison always declared that Couden made the fun- 
niest speech that he, Gunnison, had ever heard in his 
life at the St. Lawrence reunion in Washington at the 
General Convention of 1903. 

An old broken bit of paper turned yp the other 
day on which I had written fragments of the con- 
versation that I had with the Chaplain on the ferry- 
boat that day I took him over to New York: “Yes— 
it was an awful blow (blindness). No one ean eon- 
ceive of it. . . . I resolved not to sit around some 
one’s chimney corner all my days. . . . I had been 
turned into a blind man, I knew that there was no use 
erying over spilled milk and I resolved to make as 
good a blind man out of myself as it was possible for 
me to make.” 

At the Mission Circle often, at the Ladies’ Aid 
lunches, at the parish socials, in his place in church, 
now and then in the pulpit, this tall, spare man, with 
fresh complexion, short gray mustache, cane, colored 
glasses, neat and trim, moving about on the arm of a 
queenly, white-haired woman, made a distinet con- 
tribution to the parish life. Part of the color of thé 
parish is due to him. 

Grigsby, poor fellow, had a hard life. He was 
an old soldier too and had had a good clerkship in the 
Pension Office, but he threw it up to work on his 
Stenographie Dictionary. This threw a heavy bur- 
den: on his wife, as noble a woman as we had amortg 
us, and on his two daughters. There was a sad chap- 
ter when he lived in the attic of Captain Nixon’s 
barn up on Park Road, separated from his family, 
working feverishly to finish his book. Just as he was 
busy on the last pages, he knocked over a lamp and 
started a fire which ended book, attic, all his notes and 
treasures, and nearly ended him. I was the guardian 
under his daughter’s will for two of his grandchildren, 
and had the joy of seeing them come up to useful 
manhood and womanhood. The boy is a captain 
in the army—a fine fellow. Grisgby preached once 
for us on “Man’s Inhumanity to Man,” a sermon in 
which he compressed all his bitterness and pessimism, 
but which showed his fundamental concern for his 
fellow men. 

Wilgus was a plain country type of man—the 
doctor of the old school. He not only doctored the 
Indians on the Yakima Reservation in the state of 
Washington, but he befriended them. He gave up 
practise when he came to Washington and took a 
clerkship. One after another the members of his 
family died or moved away—and he was left alone. 
He was the only man in our parish who was of a 
deeply evangelistic nature. He led services in the 
Central Union Mission, preaching and singing and 
munistering to the waifs and strays of society. He 
died April 27, 1928, at the age of eighty-two. 

One of that group of ministers is living, as useful 
a man as we have had in Washington, Dr. Le Grand 
Powers. Now eighty-two years of age, he has been 
oan with the Washington church for thirty 

After the visit of a prominent Universalist who 
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preached for us many years ago, I asked Dr. Powers 
what he thought about the sermon. He replied: 
“It was a good sermon in a way, but it denied every 
fundamental of the Universalist faith.” Asked to 
explain he said: “The man who gets up in the pulpit 
and talks as if everything were going to the bad is 
not talking Universalism. It surprises me to find 
how many professing Universalists preach sermons 
in which there is an underlying note of sadness and 
hopelessness.”” Probably Dr. Powers notes evidences 
of pessimism in some of the Universalism of to-day. 

Dr. Powers has attained distinction as a student 
of social questions as a writer and as a statistician. 
He was one of the stimulating influences in the life 
of the young minister who went to Washington the 
year after he did. Many a sermon we talked over 
together. He liked to talk about the Universalist 
Church, and Universalism in his hands never became 
a small or petty thing. He was born in New York, 
educated at Tufts and at the University of Iowa, 
preached over twenty years, became Commissioner 
of Labor for Minnesota, and then Chief Statistician 
for Agriculture of the United States Census, with 
his office in Washington. A wiser, kinder, friend a 
young minister never had. 

It is interesting to note that all these ministers 
have lived to be eighty years of age—and two of 
them almost rounded out a century. 

Other ministers have been members of the con- 
gregation—some for a few months, others for years. 
Professor Blakemore, a former Methodist, and the 
Rev. Martha Bortle were there for some years. The 
Rey. and Mrs. Henry A. Abbott now are active mem- 
bers of the parish. 

I do not recall that any of these ministers ever 
interfered in parish matters, unless we go back to the 
days of Dean and Kent, who differed so widely that a 
clash was almost inevitable. In my day, Mr. Dean 
was so deaf that he could not hear my heresies. To 
Mr. Curry the world was a moving world and things 
did not have to be the same as when he was a young 
man. These ministers made fine laymen—some of 
them serving for years on the board of trustees. 

The ministers’ wives in Washington have been 
as different in their background and experience, and 
as different in the contributions which they had to 
make, as the ministers. 

Mrs. Fay, the wife of the first minister, was a 
widow, Mrs. Blossom, with three daughters, when Dr. 
Fay married her. She was a daughter of Stephen 
Smith, a New York ship-builder, and was brought up 
with all the advantages that wealth could command. 
She is remembered by the older members of the 
parish as ‘‘a pleasant, elderly lady who took a-great 
interest in all church functions so far as her health 
and strength would permit, entertained the Opti- 
mists’ Club many times, and always came to church 
dinners and to church when the weather was good. 
One of her daughters, Mrs. Brewster, died a few years 
ago. The other daughters, Mrs. Harris and Mrs. 
Cooper, are living in or near New York City. 

Mrs. Kent was brought up in the church. Her 
father, Mr. Gove, was a Quaker, greatly beloved by 
everybody. Children especially took to him. For 
years he was church treasurer. Mrs. Kent had a 
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trained mind, read good books, was interested in 
civic affairs, “looked after her own household and 
ate not the bread of idleness.” She was one of a 
line of ministers’ wives who meant fully as much to 
the parish as the minister. ‘Always on the job in 
everything pertaining to any and all church work, 
and greatly beloved by everybody’’—a friend put it. 
Her personality so impressed itself upon the Uni- 
versalist people that when I went to Washington 
Caddie Kent was referred to by the church people 
as often as if she had not been out of the parish for 
years. She was a strong type of woman, strong in 
women’s clubs and strong in the home. Naturally 
the Kents did not have much money, but they made 
every dollar count and never looked poor or acted 
poor. And the children, as often happens in a home 
where dollars are scarce, amounted to something in 
the world. 

Mrs. A. G. Rogers, wife of the handsome, tal- 
ented Englishman, was American born—good look- 
ing, a cultured type, gracious and well liked. She did 
her part in parish work. 

Of Mrs. Whitcomb and of Mrs. Leslie Moore I 
have no record. 

Of Mrs. van Schaick I will let others write. 
That she was happy in the parish and at parish work 
and that she loves the church to-day speaks for it-* 
self. Her training in music, her long residence abroad, 
her wide contacts, did not unfit her for the parish 
activities. With the minister’s wife as with a minister, 
every scrap of knowledge and experience comes into 
use. And to-day there is nothing half-hearted or 
doubtful about her faith in the Universalist National 
Memorial Church project. 

There was no Mrs. Will Couden. 
say more’s the pity, but I have long since ceased be- 
lieving that I know better what people ought to do 


than they do themselves, or that we all ought to do ~ 


about the same things. Better such a man without 


a wife—free to serve with the unstinted service of a | 


priest—than that he should marry some one unworthy. — 


In a short time in Washington Mrs. Levi Powers — 


won the people. Her face simply radiated cheer and — 
kindness. Her strength and poise complemented ad- 
mirably the brilliant qualities of her husband, and in 
whatever storm came she was by his side. 

The parish was stunned by the sudden death 
of Mary Campbell Rice in January, 1929, at Naples, 
Italy. Both of the Rices were expected back 
and the people were hoping that they would make 
Washington a winter home. Mrs. Rice came to 
Washington a successful) and experienced woman. 
She had been president of the Massachusetts Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society, and a member of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the General Conven- 
tion. She had been regarded as a fine type of minis- 
ter’s wife in Reading and in Springfield, and she soon 
had hold of things in Washington. She organized 
the best adult woman’s Bible class the parish ever 
had, within my knowledge at least, and brought the 
young women of the parish who were in offices and 
therefore unable to join the other women’s organiza- 
tions, together in a successful group called the W. E. 
D. O. Circle. She will have her place always in the 
Washington Book of Remembrance. 


I was going to — 
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So we come down to Mary Thayer Perkins, born 
in Newton but a child of Salem. In a beautiful home 
in Somerville, the young theological student at Tufts 
College found her. The strength of the Puritan 
tradition is in her, softened by her own experiences. 
‘In a month after going to Washington she had made 
an impression. In two years she has taken a fine 
| place in the life of the parish, and she is beginning to 
| be known in the city. There is no question about her 
/ success wherever she might be set down. 

Of the different parish organizations I have not 
tried to write, as space does not permit. The Mission 
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Circle and the Ladies’ Aid have been strong always. 
The Men’s Club, the Sunday school, the Y. P. C. U., 
have varied in strength from time to time. 

There are traditions of a very strong young 
people’s society in the days when Arnold Yantis, 
our minister at Rutland, Vt., was a young man grow- 
ing up in the parish. But the minister broke it up 
and the young people’s societies never got back the 
old self-reliance and snap. Eleanor Bonner, the 
parish assistant, daughter of one of the active mem- 
bers of that older young people’s society, is helping 
build up the young people’s work. 


Lincoln from Two Points of View 


Lincoln and Localism 
Robert Whitaker 


MN the issue of the Christian Leader for Dec. 29, 
4| 1928, there occurred a very interesting and 
suggestive review of ‘The New Life of Lin- 
fee} coln,’’ the uncompleted biography of the great 
Civil War President by the late Senator Beveridge. 
In this review the author, Harold E. B. Speight, the 
Literary Editor of the Christian Leader, makes a per- 
sonal confession which seems to me to make perti- 
nent at this time a study of the issue he raises, which 
I will let him state for himself. He says: 


: “Even a careful reading of other Lincoln lives— 
and it was the reading of a life of Lincoln that first 
interested me in the United States—never answered for 
me the question how from the obscurity of a legal 
practise in a small pioneer town, following. a term in 
Congress which he and all his friends judged unsuccess- 
ful, Lincoln was called to the highest office in the gift 
of the people of the United States. The first volume 
of Senator Beveridge’s work does not give the full 
answer, but it defines the question more clearly and 
points forward to an answer. More, it gives us a pic- 
ture of Lincoln ‘riding circuit’ in Central Illinois and 
achieving success in two directions. He became, in the 
decade of such labor, the premier member of the bar 
in the Eighth Circuit; and developed those powers of 
keen analysis and clear exposition which were to serve 
him in good stead in the supreme test of his debate 
with Senator Douglas. And he acquired a great many 
friends. No politician can afford to neglect the cul- 
tivation of friendships; Lincoln was assiduous and un- 
usually successful. The order of events in the lives 
of outstanding political figures is not usually national 
fame, then local pride, and finally eminent office, but 
rather, local fame and office first, then high office result- 
ing from strong local support, and finally national fame. 
Lincoln’s call to high station reflected the appreciation 
and confidence he evoked in spite of his mistakes and 
his limitations, an appreciation and a confidence be- 
stowed by a far larger number of political supporters 
who were also personal acquaintances than any other 
politician of his time could claim.” 


It is not by way of correction of so well informed 
a writer as your Literary Editor, nor for the sake of 
passing on information to him, that I am quoting him 
thus at length, and making his statement the text 
for this article, but because his excellently worded 
paragraph carries in it volumes of what I conceive to 
be the over-personalized point of view from which 


practically all of our people approach the considera- 
tion of our national history, and, for that matter, of 
world history as a whole. 

The problem of the preference for Lincoln in the 
political choice for the headship of the nation in 1860 
concerns the story of Lincoln less in a way than it has 
to do with the whole American situation for the period 
of two and a half centuries before Lincoln’s elevation 
to the Presidency. The localisms of our American 
story figured in it quite as much as, even more than, 
did Lincoln himself. This fact will be obvious enough 
from even the brief review of American history which 
is practicable here, and the wonder is that as yet 
neither our Lincoln biographers nor the authors of 
American histories in general have given attention 
to it, or if they have indicated here and there a con- 
sciousness of the primacy of the social process as 
against the appeal of personality their treatment of 
the theme has been vague and unimpressive as against 
the easy traditionalism of dramatic incident and con- 
ventional hero worship. 

No adequate understanding of the course which 
our national history has followed can be had without 
greater emphasis than has yet been put in the popular 
presentation of it upon the fact that, like Caesar’s 
Gaul, the original settlement of the colonies from 
which came these United States was in “three parts.” 
There were three Americas within the area of the 
small strip of territory which the original thirteen 
colonies covered, and these three Americas, with 
their interplay for power and precedence in determin- 
ing our national career, are with us even yet, however 
the cleavages between them may seem to have dis- 
appeared, or may have been in our historical writings 
ignored. Virginia was one country, New England 
was another country, and the “middle colonies,” 
known originally as “New Netherlands,” were yet 
another country. Even before we had become a 
nation the issue was on as to whether the middle 
colonies, and their indefinite expansion to the west- 
ward, would make alliance economically with New 
England or with Virginia, using the term Virginia 
here to cover the whole southern group of colonies 
with their distinctive economic life. In the main 
these southern colonies prevailed during that period 
as the most available market for the mainly agricul- 
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tural products of the central colonies. New England 
was as yet more economically related to Old England, 
and to other commercial contacts over-seas, than it 
was to American continental life. 

With the rise of our Federal Union, and the coin- 
cident outbreak of the French Revolution, which 
affected us quite as profoundly in the first twenty-five 
years of our national life as did the World War within 
the period from 1914 until the present hour, New 
England was first the beneficiary of the demoraliza- 
tion of European commerce, and later, when the com- 
mercial warfare between England and Napoleon 
reached its zenith, the victim of it, her commercial 
decline giving rise indirectly to the establishment of 
her manufacturing industries with the advent in 
America of the industrial revolution, and especially 
the textile industry. 

Following the War of 1812 with England, which 
has been called our “War for Economic Independ- 
ence,” both New England and the South prospered 
in the quick and enormous growth of the cotton in- 
dustry. The South was affected with a rapid expan- 
sion westward and throughout the tier of states 
known as “the Gulf States,” where the plantation 
system developed precedence over the domestic type 
of slavery in Virginia and the contiguous territory. 
The fact to be noted here is that “western immigra- 
tion” in the United States was southern before it was 
northern, though there developed a little later a sharp 
struggle in which the northern sections soon outran 
the South. 

The first “revolution” in American politics, 
after the adoption of the Constitution, was the elec- 
tion in 1800 of Thomas Jefferson, feared almost as 
much by the conservatives of the day as would be 
the election of a La Follette, or even a Debs, in the 
United States of to-day. Jefferson represented the 
first southwestern frontier, though as yet the South- 
west had hardly come into distinctive life. By 1824 
the southwestern dominance was plainly in evidence. 
With the single exception of John Quincy Adams, 
who secured the Presidency by a fluke, the prominent 
candidates of the day were all from the Southwest. 
Crawford of Georgia would almost certainly have 
been the choice for the Presidency had he not broken 
down mentally before his election could be secured. 
The other candidates of significance were John C. 
Calhoun, of South Carolina, Henry Clay of Kentucky, 
and Andrew Jackson of Tennessee, all from south- 
western frontier states. Jackson prevailed in the 
next election, and practically dominated until the rise 
of the northwestern frontier in the election of William 
Henry Harrison in 1840. A sop was thrown to the 
South in the nomination of Tyler of Virginia for the 
Vice Presidency, and the death of Harrison gave 
Virginia the Presidency for the next four years, with 
James K. Polk of Tennessee following, and asserting 
< gain the precedence of the Southwest, and its issues. 

In the nominations for the Presidency in 1860 
the conflict between Southwest and Northwest was 
sharply defined, as it was indeed in the prominence of 
Lewis Cass, an earlier Presidential candidate almost 
forgotten now. As is well known, there were four 
candidates, for the Presidency in 1860, and Lincoln’s 
election was by a minority vote. Two of these can- 


didates were from the Southwest, Breckenridge of 
Kentucky and Bell of Tennessee. The other two 
were both from the state of Illinois, Douglas and 
Lincoln. Douglas was, at the time, the more promi- 
nent and promising of the two. Had he been able to 
hold the South, which naturally belonged to a Demo- 
cratic candidate, he would have won against Lincoln. 
But in his case, as in that of Lincoln, it was the fact 
that he was from Illinois which counted more than 
any issue as to his personal fitness against Lincoln 
or any one else. The struggle was not personal, it 
was sectional, and not only sectional as between North 
and South, but more specifically sectional as between 
Northwest and Southwest. This fact is emphasized 
by the significant item, generally ignored, that Jeffer- 
son Davis, who was chosen first President of the new 
Confederate States of America, was from Mississippi, 
the extreme southwestern frontier. 

The Civil War was a fight for control of the 
Mississippi River and the region beyond, and the 
issue was as to whether national control was to be on 
the side of southwestern dominance of that stream, 


and its contiguous territory to the west, in the in-. 


terests of slavery, or on the side of control by the 
non-slave-holding territories and states of the North- 
west. This it was which made Abraham Lincoln 
President, more determinatively than any then known 
personal excellence of his-own. Indeed it may be 
said without any disparagement of Lincoln as we 
know him now, that Lincoln was made by his op- 
ponents and his enemies much more than he was by 
his friends. The prominence of Douglas gave oppor- 
tunity to the only other Illinoisan who was able to 
match wits with him, though had the decision been 
left to Illinois it is quite possible, quite probable, I 
would say, that the choice would have favored Doug- 
las then as it had done before. Had there been no 
Douglas there would quite certainly have been no 
Lincoln so far as the Presidency at that point of time 
is concerned, and had there been no such immediate 
conflict between the American Southwest and the 
American Northwest there would have been neither 
a Douglas nor a Lincoln in the Presidential field as 
against the better known and more experienced 
politicians of the East. 

This also I may add, though there is not space 
to deal with it here, that had the South “held its 
horses” when Lincoln was elected, and had there been 
no Civil War, it is altogether likely that Lincoln would 
have gone out of office at the end of his first term as 
unpopular as James Buchanan. Lincoln had specifi- 
cally promised in his debates with Douglas that if 
he was President he would not interfere with slavery 
in the Southern States, and that he would enforce the 
Fugitive Slave Law. In his first Presidential Mes- 
sage he openly favored the Thirteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution, which had just passed both Houses 
of Congress and been signed by President Buchanan, 
a proposal practically forgotten now, making it im- 
possible thereafter to interfere with slavery in the 
South except. by unanimous consent of the states, the 
most reactionary Amendment ever proposed for the 
Constitution of the United States. This Amend- 


ment was ratified by Ohio, and, a whole year after | 


Lincoln had become President, by Lincoln’s own state 
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of Illinois. Lincoln was a conservative on the issue 
of legislative interference with slavery, and it was 
the greater radicalism of Seward on this issue which 
lost to Seward the Presidency, together with the fact 
that localism has always figured more in American 


politics in the Presidential field than Americans in 
the main are aware, or are ready to admit. History 
is not a matter of great men, who are incidental to 
the vast sectional and social movements out of which 
contemporary political determinations come. 


The Personal Approach to History 
Harold E. B. Speight _ 


great interest to me and I am glad to avail 
myself of the privilege of saying a few 
words inreply. I-appreciate his courteous and friend- 
ly words, and recognize clearly that he is concerned 
only with the principles of interpretation that are 
involved in my review. To me those principles are 
of considerable moment because my recent accept- 
ance of a chair of biography implies, quite naturally, 
my satisfaction with the personal approach to his- 
tory. Mr. Whitaker feels that we are all guilty of 
“an over-personalized point of view” in our study of 
our national history. If I felt as he does I should study 
not biography but only geography, climatic influences, 
food supply, population statistics, and what the 
psychologists are able to tel] us (perhaps I ought 
even to say what the physiologists are able to tell us) 
of the series of “reflex actions, conditioned responses, 
and complexes” which we have been accustomed to 
call a man’s life. 

The two points of view are really incompatible, 
and I have not found hitherto that argument brings 
their adherents any nearer together. I have found 
that many students who have been indoctrinated 
with the ‘“‘behavioristic’” psychology, with its con- 
venient, cut-and-dried explanation on a_ purely 
physical basis of all that is generally called conscious 
conduct, are disposed to discount all ‘greatness’ 
attributed to outstanding men. But these students 
are men who have been misled by the dogmatic and 
ex cathedra utterances of that articulate school of 
psychology into supposing that consciousness, choice, 
freedom and individuality had all been explained 
away once and for all. I have seen them undergo 
the rude shock of discovering that-critical examination 
of this psychology reveals serious gaps, not to men- 
tion inconsistencies, in its arguments, and that other 
psychologists at least as reliable, supported by just 
as wide an experimental investigation, have reached 
conclusions completely at variance with the ‘‘be- 
haviorists.”’ 

Mr. Whitaker may be surprised that I introduce 
such considerations, but fundamentally the question 
at issue is one that compels us to inquire whether we 
can properly attribute to the individual mind any 
unique and creative achievement, or whether we 
must account for events in terms of circumstances 
beyond the control of the individual. Mr. Whitaker 
closes by saying that “history is not a matter of great 
men, who are incidental to the vast sectional and 
social movements out of which contemporary political 
determinations come.” Just what are sectional and 
social movements? I can not picture any changes 10 
social and political conditions that are not the result 


of changes in persons. For myself, though I could not 
hope to convince any one who denied the possibility, 
I recognize that within certain Jimitations of a physical 
character, such as native energy, climatic conditions, 
and so forth, the most important changes in the state 
of mind of persons are due to the actions of persons. 
A “social movement”? (not to mention a “sectional 
movement’’) seems to me to be a change occurring at 
about the same time in a considerable number of per- 
sons belonging to the same social group. Now is it or 
is it not true that such concurrent changes are some- . 
times due to the leadership, example, ideas, will, or 
persuasion of one man? Is it or is it not true that 
sometimes such changes occur but have no result 
till one man of unusual ability arises who interprets 
the changes and by making people conscious of what 
has happened in (or to, if you prefer) their minds is 
himself the cause of the great results which follow? 
When I say that great men have been largely respon- 
sible for historical events I mean what I should mean 
by answering each of these questions in the affirmative. 
I do not mean, of course, that local and temporary 
conditions, the state of mind of a community, the 
physical conditions, are of no significance in explain- 
ing how the great man acts and why his actions have 
great importance to society. 

Now let me say that Mr. Whitaker’s comments 
upon the issue that agitated the West in Lincoln’s 
day are very illuminating, and so far as I am able to 
judge present facts which should be known and 
understood in any estimate of Lincoln’s political 
career. When they appear in print I shall insert 
them in Beveridge’s Life and continue to be grateful 
to Mr. Whitaker for sharing with us his insight into 
this phase of our history. 


* * * 


THE BELOVED FACE 


(Lincoln Memorial at Washington, D.C.) 
Graven in stone—the wisdom and the power, 
The winged thoughts, the judgment moving slow, 
The seeing gaze, that truth alone could know, 
The Union, which all else must overtower. 


' And in that face, prevision of the hour 
Which came, afreight with heartbreak and with woe: 
Yet shining through, with dominating glow, 
The purpose—that preserved our Nation’s dower. 


- Oh, mighty marble—splendid and alone, 
Enshrined in that silent, sculptured space— 
Even Time’s ruthlessness can not dethrone 
Our Lincoln, safe within our Flag’s embrace. 
And all must marvel at that soul in stone— 
The majesty of that immortal face. 


Carolyn Wells. 


2? 
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Journal of a Voyage from New York to San Francisco 


V --- Reaching San Francisco 
Thomas Starr King 


Wednesday, April 25 


3] DELIGHTFUL bracing morning with a long 
' ground-swell, heaving from a smooth sea. 
Julia did not sleep much last night, was 
2 very nervous, and kicked by Edith, whose 
cold was very bad and who expended the fever of it 
in kicking her bed-fellow. Julia can not get up this 
morning and finds the light so painful that she has 
bandaged her eyes and is lying thus now in her state- 
room opposite mine. Her room-mate, Mrs. Evans, 
is poorly too, and occupies her settee, the wretchedest 
bed that can be imagined for a sick woman. The fat, 
jolly, quadroon stewardess is very kind to Julia, and 
comes in every morning to see what can be done for 
her. Her entrance is always welcome. She has 
good nature enough to oil all the moral friction of the 
cabin, and that is praise enough, when the cabin is 
crammed with whimsical, sick or fitful women, worn 
out with the tedium of the voyage, and nothing to do 
but think of their present discomforts, and imagine a 
thousand more. Ephraim, the genteel, dandy mulatto 
who waits on me at table and takes care of both our 
rooms, is also a character and a very pleasant one. 
He is perpetually polite, always says Madame, in 
all his questions and replies, and has imperturbable 
serenity of temper. He regularly advises Mrs. Evans 
and Julia to try the air on deck, instead of imprison- 
ing themselves in the state-room: tells them how 
smooth it is, when the steamer is see-sawing on the 
long-swell, and tells them how charmingly they will 
feel when they reach San Francisco. All the servants 
are black, and they keep admirable temper, in spite 
of their severe over-working. Only the head steward 
is cross. He is a majestic looking fellow, with only 
enough black blood in him to show that he is not a 
dark-complexioned white-man. He is an Octoroon— 
Goethe, bearing a remarkable resemblance to the 
pictures and statuettes of the great German. His 
temper has given out under the wear and tear, and he 
is bald, like a bear with a sore head. Mrs. Cunning- 
ham still makes herself chatty with our girl Sarah 
Kennedy. She told her this morning that on the 
Northern Light a woman was pointed out to her as 
Mrs. C., and that on this side she was strangely mis- 
taken for Mrs. C. “I understand also,” she said to 
Sarah, “that Mr. King has told one or two persons in 
confidence, that he has. seen me before and recognizes 
me as Mrs. Cunningham. Of course he has seen me 
before, for I have heard him speak in Boston and New 
Haven: but I am not Mrs. Cunningham, and have not 
been out of New Haven in seven years.” Sarah told 
her that Mr. King attended to his own affairs and did 
not go about talking about passengers. “‘So I be- 
lieve,” said the shrewd and shameless wretch, “and I 
would not insult him so much as to ask him, and re- 
quest him to contradict the report.” Since writing 
the above Mrs. C. has spoken to me herself on the 
subject, and asked me if I was under the impression” 
that she was Mrs. Cunningham. I told her that 


I was and had been since I first saw her in the cabin 
of the ““Northern Light” on the last day of her pas- 
sage on the Atlantic. She assured me that she was 
not, and that it would grieve her eldest daughter to 
death if she should hear of such rumors. I told her 
that I understood that a Naval Officer who had 
passed every day in the Court Room of Mrs. Cun- 
ningham recognized her at once and reported to the 
passengers her name. She said she should like to see 
the gentleman. Her name, she assured me, was 
Doremus, and that she was going to San Francisco 
to be settled again in life—intimating by her look that 
she was to be married. She explained her speaking to 
me on the boat, by the fact that she knew intimate 
friends of the Williamses in my parish in Boston, and 
so often heard of me that she thought she must speak. 
She then requested me to contradict the report, which 
would damage her seriously. I bowed and left her. 
It seems as though she must be possessed by a demon 
—the seven that belonged to Mary Magdalene rolled 
into one. The women who sleep near her are afraid 
of her. They say she is armed. Her daughter 
Augusta, whom she calls Amelia, has dreadful fits in 
the cabin. She has a boy, who in New York as Mrs. 
Cunningham’s son, had but one arm. Here, as 
Master Doremus, he has his arm seemingly in a sling, 
and says he has broken it. But if you look closely, 
you see that zt is a false one. She shipped her furni- 
ture around Cape Horn, as the furniture of Mrs. 
Douglas, but when she bought her tickets, concluded 
to take the name of Doremus. It will be interesting 
to see what she will do in San Francisco. Her name 
will be in all the papers on our arrival sure. 


Thursday, April 26 

A foggy morning, but quite smooth. We are 
coming into the region of San Francisco. Three weeks 
to-day since we left New York. The Captain thinks 
we shall arive in S. F. Saturday morning. Julia 
is tolerably comfortable to-day and sits up in her 
berth quiddling over lace of some kind. Pet’s cold 
is a little better. She slept in my berth with me last 
night. We lay heads and points, Edith having her 
head at the foot of the berth. It leaked so badly 
into Julia’s state-room the night before from the ship’s 
pump, falling upon the outside of Julia’s berth where 
she sleeps, that Edith had to be transferred to me, in 
order that Madame could sleep dry. It has cleared 
at noon, and the day is as brilliant and lovely as a day 
can beatsea. I have written a letter to the Transcript 
this forenoon, copying it mostly out of this journal. 
It is about Acapulco. The evening is unclouded and 
the sky to-night magnificent. 


Friday, April 27 
Foggy again this morning and larger waves 
running than I have yet seen on the voyage. But 
there is not much ground-swell, and the ship does not 
pitch as much as she has before. Julia did not sleep 
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well last night. She seems to be nervous and can’t 
tell why. I presume it is owing to her keeping her 
state-room and berth so constantly without any 
exercise. But the sight of the waves makes her sea- 
sick, and the light of the deck blinds her: so she must 
stay below. This afternoon the swell increases, and 
the wind is quite strong ahead. At noon we were 
only 208 miles from San Francisco. If we had a 
smooth sea, we should run in by 8 o’clock to-mor- 
Tow morning. But this boat is a fogy and a slow 
coach. She doesn’t average over 240 miles a day 
_in the most favorable circumstances, and a puff of 
head wind puts her out of breath and slackens her 
speed. I have shut myself in my state-room since 
eleven this forenoon, to write an introductory ser- 
mon for the parish. They have not probably mace 
any arrangements for preaching on Sunday, but | 
shall decide to have service if it is Jeft to me, and 
so I prepare myself. It is unfortunate that we are 
having more motion than at any time on the Pacific. 
I write with my port-folio on my knees, and my back 
bent over like a bow. The text is, ““And they shall 
come from the North, and the South, and from the 
East and from the West, and sit down in the kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

Evening:—still rougher. The ship pitches, strains 
and labors against the massive waves, but it is a clear, 
brilliant, moon-light night over-head. I doubt how- 
ever if we sleep much on account of the motion. 


Saturday, April 28 

We had a rough night, far more trying than any 
weather on the Atlantic. It was a thumping sea, 
dead ahead and the wind brisk. The boat made all 
sorts of noises. She groaned and stretched and sighed, 
_ moaned inwardly, and shivered as if her skeleton was 
shaking apart with an ague fit. There was so much 
more plunging than we had felt before that it was im- 
possible to get asleep for a long time, and then | could 
rest only by snatches. Edith lay at the other end of 
my berth. She slept quite soundly in the night, but 
waked me early in the morning by saying—‘“Father!” 
“Well,” said I. “Mrs. Evans says that this boat 
can’t stand such pitching as this!’ “But,” said 1, 
“the boat does seem to stand it.” This was a new 
view of the case and she seemed satisfied. Mrs. Evans 
is Julia’s sick room-mate. She is possessed with the 
belief that the Sonora is a very weak, leaky and 
perilous craft, and often bids Julia good-night, saying: 
“Well, I hope we shall be spared till morning’’— 
with emphasis strong on “hope.” But I find this 
morning that a great many passengers were uneasy 
about the boat in the night. The conviction is very 
general that her machinery is weak and that she 1s 
not seaworthy. Men say so, who are judges and who 
have known it all the voyage, and they say they did not 
sleep and were glad to see the morning light; and 4 
staunch steamer ought not to have minded at all such 
a moderate sea and breeze. I should like to see our 
civilization so far advanced that our penitentaries 
would be full of Directors of Steam-Ship Compa- 
nies. 

Poor Julia is very sick this morning. She has 
been vomiting a good deal and has no strength oF 
spirits. Shesays that she does not expect to be strong 


again, and is apparently indifferent to the prospect of 
landing. We shall not reach calm water til] 2 o’clock, 
and shall be in San Francisco probably about 3. But 
I fee] sure that Julia wil] be comfortable, as soon as 
she gets into a good hotel and a good room. To-mor- 
row morning she shall have strawberries for break- 
fast. 


Monday, April 30 


We are in San Francisco! The passage into the 
bay through the Golden Gate was very interesting. 
The passage is made between rocks on one side and a 
steep mountain on the other. The mountain has no 
trees, but was covered to the top with a carpet of 
flowers, wild flowers. There were more flowers than 
green. The hues were violet, yellow, red and saffron 
and the effect was inexpressibly charming. It was as 
striking as our October tints, but as different as pos- 
sible, being literally a carpet; or rather a huge, plushy, 
richly wrought rug. There was not a stone on the 
mountain side to mar the soft and pleasant effect. 
Julia did not lift her head from the berth, to see any- 
thing as we went in. She was not moved to be dressed 
till the steamer was moored. Then she was lifted out 
like a mass of jelly, without a bone. The committee 
of the parish were in waiting on the pier.and gave me 
as hearty a reception as could be imagined. They had 
given notice that there would be no service on the 
Sunday, under the impression that I should be too 
tired or weak to preach. But I induced them to coun- 
termand the order, although it was 8 o’clock, p. m., 
when we reached the pier. 

Julia was taken in charge at once in a carriage, 
and we drove to the Oriental Hotel, a forlorn-looking, 
wooden building in a wretched part of the city, but 
the best kept house in the place. We have a sitting 
room with two bad smelling bed-rooms leading from 
it. A few minutes after we sat down, we had a box 
of magnificent strawberries sent to us, or rather to 
Julia, and a splendid bouquet with compliments of 
Mrs. Otis. The berries were very large and were de- 
licious. In half an hour Julia caught a flea on her- 
self, so she felt acclimated at once. I had a present 
of a new hat! No wonder! 

Yesterday morning was magnificent. There was 
no cloud and it was not hot. Although notice was 
given only in a Sunday morning paper of the service, 
the church was crowded; every aisle was full, and a 
hundred went away unable to get in. The singing 
was excellent. The sermon seemed to impress the 
people, and the parish appear to be in the highest 
spints. They take up a contribution at each service 
here, in addition to the pew-rents. The collection 
yesterday was $100, all in quarters and halves, for 
they have no paper money in the State. There was 
no service in the evening. This morning I drove out 
before breakfast to see the country within a few miles. 
The flowers in the fields are wonderful in their mass, 
color and variety. That is all that has impressed 
me favorably as yet. The City is very queer and very 
uninteresting at first to Eastern eyes. It is a vast 
straggle of houses over half a dozen sand hills, and 
the streets are bilious with Chinamen. But I can’t 
tell as yet how, or what, I shall like. Julia is better, 
and is fast regaining strength by firm land, rest and 


a 
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eating. The living at the hotel is very good. Sarah 
Kennedy is still with us. 

The “overland mail” closes in half an hour, and 
I must stop suddenly to get these hasty sheets off. 
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We have every cal] to be grateful for preservation on 
the sea from storm and fire, and the friends that 
welcome us in this far off post by the Pacific. 

Te Deum Laudamus. 


The Next Forward Step 


Asa Mayo Bradley 


pm= NN epoch-marking event was the two-day 
7a p meeting at Manchester, Nov. 15-16, in the 
interests of ‘“‘The Council of Churches of 
zs! Christ in New Hampshire.” It expressed 
honest effort on the part of denominational leaders to 
get together, to minimize economic waste, to reduce 
sectarian friction, and render more efficient Christian 
service throughout the state. Religious conditions 
outside the cities was the subject particularly under 
consideration. A summary of a recent survey made 
by the Rev. Herman N. Morse, D. D., of the National 
Home Missions Council, New York City, in collabora- 
tion with the Rev. L. D. Burham, local secretary, 
formed the basis for discussion. While the facts pre- 
sented were known to all in a general way, it was dis- 
concerting to face them in mass formation. It was a 
story of over-churching in some localities, under- 
chureching in others, and inadequate service where 
the equipment often appeared more than sufficient 
for local needs. ‘There is little territory but has 
some sort of religious opportunity. 

There were fine addresses on “(Home Missions in 
New Hampshire,” “Rural Church Religious Educa- 
tion,’ ‘The Larger Parish Plan in New Hampshire,” 
“The Rural Pastor,” and “Unifying the Churches in 
a Unified World.’ Reports of the Findings Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Resolutions fully oc- 
cupied the session of the second day. Besides Dr. 
Morse, present and participating were the Rev. Wm. 
R. King, D. D., executive secretary of the National 
Home Missions Council, and the Rev. John M. Moore, 
D. D., secretary of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, in charge of the Extension of State 
and Local Co-operation. 

The report of the Findings Committee which was 
adopted provides a definite plan for work which will be 
further elaborated as to detail by the Executive 
Committee. Comprehensive maps and charts were 
presented to emphasize and define the immediate 
needs. The matter is now in the hands of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

I have been asked, ‘‘What is to come out of it?” 
No one can say yet. Not all that some of the promo- 
ters hope; there are obstacles, chiefest among them 
the human equation. We have here an ideal, and like 
other ideals it must be practicalized in realization. 
The ideal is not generally accepted, or even considered 
seriously by the majority. Some denominational 
leaders are whole-heartedly given to it, but not all; 
nor are their constituents standing behind them ap- 
preciably. Analysis of the congregations showed 
some who had come to do something, many more who 
were sympathetically looking on to see what would 
happen. Nor were these congregations representative 
of anything other than individual interest. Protes- 
tant Christians of New Hampshire are not yet sold 


to the idea of co-operation. Before much can be ac- 
complished, denominational leaders must first con- 
vert their own constituencies. Considering that the 
gathering was supposed to represent the Protestant 
bodies of a whole state, it did not reveal large rep- 
resentation from any one body. To one who has 
never studied the trend of great moral and religious 
movements, this might appear discouraging; the fact 
stood out large that Protestants are tied up to their 
denominations, and welcome co-operation only when 
it can be in their denominational way; they see no 
broad Christian platform on which all may stand. 

Well, what about that? If it is a fact—and 
obviously it is—it is a prime factor which must be 
recognized at the outset, and it is worth while that it 
is forced upon our consciousness.’ But is this atti- 
tude in any sense extraordinary, or unnatural, and is 
it peculiar to Christians, or Protestants? Rather is 
it not the ordinary expression of human interest in big 
things? Do thinking people ever accept a new idea 
readily? Aren’t their conclusions geared to their ex- 
periences rather than to ideals? 

It isn’t ancient history that we were in a great 
war. We said we were in the war to end war for all 
time. We had a President who was committed to 
that ideal. The war ended, and nations began to ad- 


just themselves, not to peace, but to plans for the ~ 


next war. We are learning that nations can not 
think in terms of peace. Since Cain the farmer had 
difficulty with Abel the herdsman, men have been 
thinking war: their economic, social, and religious 
institutions are adjusted with reference to it. A few 
idealists are thinking and talking peace, but the world 
can not reverse its processes, developed throughout 
tens of thousands of years, in a decade. — 

With the Protestant Reformation the Christian 
Church began to split into sects, each with an idea, 
magnified out of proportion often, nevertheless an 
idea. The conservative body does not take to new 
ideas. Luther, nor Knox, nor Wesley, began with the 
purpose of organizing anything denominationally 
distinctive; but each had an idea which he felt vital 
to the best life of the church. Rejected by the church, 
it became necessary that they gather a constituency 
about the idea, or abandon it. Thus Protestant de- 
nominations have grown, each about an idea. We 
have thought denominationally for hundreds of years, 
and we don’t know how to think otherwise. We have 
thought denominationally so intensively that there 
has been loss of perspective, and each group has come 
to consider its part greater than the whole. The 
Christian Church means my church. , Economic pres- 
sure is forcing the issue locally, but it is seldom Chris- 
tian co-operation, but rather denominational absorp- 
tion, and with doubtful results. Nevertheless we 
have made a beginning, a start in the right direction. 
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To me it appeared wonderfully encouraging that 
so many—not so few as some seemed to think—should 
honestly and constructively be thinking in the larger 
terms, that they are beginning to regard their several] 
denominations as a means and not an end. 

With this preparation, it was my privilege to sit 
in as an observer at the quadrennial session of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
Because of what I had seen in our state meeting I 
could better discern the currents and undercurrents. 
This body is supposed to represent the Protestants 
of our whole country, as the other does of one of the 
smaller states. The representation was there, but 
relatively smaller than in New Hampshire. It is 
claimed that twenty-four denominations are included 
in the organization. Nominally perhaps, but only a 
few actively. The same situation prevails as in New 
Hampshire, only more so. It is the ideal of a few 
forward-looking leaders which has not yet been sold 
to their constituents. It is as a fire burning from the 
top down, which is a slow process. Not as many 
proportionately are thinking in terms of denomina- 
tional co-operation in other parts of our land as in 
New England. 

But again I see ground for encouragement. The 
leaders of the movement, and they are able and broad- 
minded, many of international reputation, are deeply 
in earnest. They are thinking large. And I fancy 
they are doing it with a full realization of the magni- 
tude of the undertaking. At all events, they have 
the patience and good sense to persevere long enough 
to demonstrate whether or not their scheme is a 
failure. They have been on the job for twenty years, 
and aren’t far on the way yet. In their various de- 
nominations the name Federal Council doesn’t stand 
for an idea with the mass. But they show no sign 
of discouragement. 

We have here the beginnings of a great world 
movement which is destined to prevail. We are in a 
fast moving age, and it may come sooner than we 
would reasonably suppose; but come it will, even as 
other great forward steps have been taken by the 
world. I shall not live to see the fulfilment, but it’s 
worth having lived to see the beginning. 

Some will object that we are debarred from 
participation, and for this reason are not interested; 
but it does, or should, interest us vitally. It’s what 
we have been hoping for, working for, and praying for. 
Some one else is doing the job, and doesn’t want our 
help, for which we are sorry; but that doesn’t alter 
the fact that we want that for which these others 
are working. Their attitude is inconsistent, ’tis true, 
but inconsistency is more or less mixed with all human 
affairs. I am not obstructing the achievement of 
what I really want just because some one else is work- 
ing at it who has greater resource than I. And, 
further, we shall be wanted before long; the logic of 
events will force it. Our contribution has been and 
will be increasingly necessary to the fulfilment of the 
ideal of a unified Christianity. It is a long road, and 
our work is not yet finished; I sometimes think it’s 
hardly begun. There are sections in which Protestant 
interpretation of Christianity is extremely medieval. 
That two forward-looking groups are excluded from 
this movement amply evidences this. But I do not 


consider our work to be with such as these to-day; 
that was of a generation which is past. If we wait 
for the enlightenment of the laggards, we ourselves 
will be tail-enders. In the past our place has been 
with the advance guard, and let us maintain it. I 
know the old doctrine is still preached—it comes to us 
through the air over radio. What of it? It is not 
taken seriously by those who think, and it is wasted 
effort to try to convince the other kind. Why thresh 
over old straw? Let us find a man’s job/‘and go to it. 

Some two or three generations ago a prominent 
Unitarian remarked facetiously that it seemed the 
mission of the Universalist Church to “‘squirt water 
on hell-fire.”’ Even so, fire apparatus is exceedingly 
useful at times; but after the flames are subdued there 
is no sense in standing by to “squirt water” at every 
flare from the smoldering embers. We are living in a 
progressive age and should keep step with the pro- 
cession. Men are neither scared of the hell, nor in- - 
terested in the heaven, preached even as late as my 
boyhood. A next-worldly appeal has no _ interest 
with the intelligent. The ideal of a unified Chris- 
tianity 1s compelling, its worth-whileness is obvious. 
It only remains for those of the various groups to 
learn to think it, to accustom their minds to it, with 
all its logical implications. ; 

Ours is one of those groups. We have got to 
learn to think in terms larger than the bounds of the 
Universalist denomination. We must realize that the 
objective is bigger than the instrument. We are 
thinking denominationally as do these others, for the 
same reasons, and then some more. 

Because of our intense denominationalism, some 
of us can see no incentive which does not orient in a 
dominant Universalist Church. They say: “If there 
is to be,a new alignment, and we are to join forces 
with others, what’s the use? Why the Washington 
church, the work in Japan, or in the Southland? Let 
us go over to the other church, put our hat under the 
seat, and lay off responsibility.” That would be the 
easy and lazy way; but it would also be to lose all 
for which we have worked and sacrificed. Ideals 
have been compelling only as they have had a con- 
stituency behind them. To obtain recognition for 
our ideal there must be a denomination backing it. 
Now is no time to weaken. To have part in this 
great forward movement we must have something 
of value to contribute. This means a strengthening 
of the lines, the making of a stronger and better Uni- 
versalist Church. This great movement will go on 
without us, but it will go better with us. For me, I 
want to go with it, not trotting along behind the pro- 
cession, but close up with the band. 

* * * 

The new religion is so profound that it is not understood 
even now, and would seem a blasphemy to the greater number of 
Christians. The person of Christ is the center of it... . As I 
understand it, Christianity is above all religions, and religion 
is not a method, it is a life, a higher and supernatural life, mystical 
in its root and practical in its fruits, a communion with God, a 
calm and deep enthusiasm, a love which radiates, a force which 
acts, a happiness which overflows. Religion, in short, is a state 
of the soul. Dogma, criticism, the church, are not religion, It 
is religion, the sense of a divine life, which matters.. ‘‘Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.””— Henri Frederic Amiel. 
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The Riverside New Testament 


A Personal Narrative 
Willard Chamberlain Selleck 


x=] NEW edition of this valuable work, printed 
| by the Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
on India paper, with narrow margins and 
Js, beautifully bound in morocco, has been 
recently brought out by the publishers, Houghton 
Mifflin Company. It affords me an occasion which 
I gladly embrace to testify out of my own experience 
to the pleasure and profit to be derived from this 
excellent translation; and I shall be gratified if my 
word may be of assistance to younger ministers, to 
Sunday school teachers, and to thoughtful readers 
generally. 

Those who are acquainted with my own book, 
“The New Appreciation of the Bible,” published by 
the University of Chicago in 1907, will know of my 
deep interest in the study of the Scriptures and my 
earnest endeavor to promote a true understanding of 
their nature and worth. But nearly all my work has 
been done in the English language. Knowing noth- 
ing of Hebrew and but little of Greek, I have been 
obliged to depend upon translations; and I early 
learned the advantage of consulting and comparing 
different renderings, in order to discover various 
shades of meaning, often slight but of considerable 
significance. Also I soon learned that one must 
acquire insight—literary, intellectual, spiritual—to 
discern what an author intends to say, and must 
sometimes ‘‘read between the lines;’” for, after all, 
what we want in reading the Bible, as in reading a 
poem or a play or any other piece of literature, is 
not merely the words but their real meaning. 

It so happened that the Revised Version of the 
New Testament was issued in the very year, 1881, in 
which I began my pastoral ministry; and I bought 
the first copy I saw and began to use it diligently. 
A few years later, when the Old Testament transla- 
tion was completed, I purchased a fine edition of the 
whole Bible, and studied the footnotes and marginal 
renderings and the information contained in the 
Companion. In due time the American Standard 
Revision, embodying the preferences of the American 
Committee, was published by Thomas Nelson, and I 
soon used this mainly. Besides Moulton’s “Modern 
Reader’s Bible,” in small volumes, employing the text 
of the English Revision, there followed in succession 
“The Twentieth Century New Testament,” in three 
volumes, Weymouth’s ““New Testament in Modern 
Speech,”’ with valuable footnotes, Moffatt’s “The New 
Testament: A New Translation,’ and Goodspeed’s 
“The New Testament: An American Translation.” 
I have made use of all these, both in private study 
and in pulpit reading, together of course with the King 
James or Authorized Version. 

Now the Riverside New Testament succeeds 
and supplements and in some respects surpasses all 
these. It is the work of William G. Ballantine, D. D., 
LL. D., a graduate of Union Theological Seminary 
in 1872 and of the University of Leipzig in 18738, a 
professor of Biblical languages in Oberlin Theological 
Seminary for a dozen years, 1878-91, and president of 


Oberlin College for five years following, and the 
author of a number of important books. One of these 
is entitled “‘Understanding the Bible,” in which there 
is an illuminating chapter on “Problems in Trans- 
lating the New Testament.” His version is published 
entirely without notes, margined references or num- 
bered verses, but in sections indicated by Roman 
numerals, corresponding with our customary chap- 
ters, yet minus chapter headings, and in natural 
paragraphs, and is supplied with an index, thus hay- 
ing the physical appearance of a modern book. The 
language is dignified, plain and chaste; it neither 
slavishly imitates the older renderings nor indulges in 
novelty for the sake of novelty. It throws fresh light 
upon words and phrases, but does not shock or dis- 
turb by eccentricities. Above all, as nearly as one 
can judge who is not a linguistic scholar, it seems to 
be accurate, so that the reader gets the actual] thought 
of the writer—which is of course the paramount con- 
sideration. ‘The ideal of a translator,’ says Dr. 
Ballantine in the preface, “is to serve as a plate- 
glass window through which the man who does not 
read Greek will see in English just what he would see 
if he did read Greek.”’ Although he disclaims having ~ 
realized this ideal, he has gone a long way toward it. | 
He properly adds: 

“Not only have English readers a right to have ~ 
the New Testament in the very language which 
they are using to-day, they have a right to have it in 
an attractive form like that of the other books they 
are now reading. The wholly unnatural form in - 
which it has been assumed hitherto that the New © 
Testament must be published—its dim and crowded 
gray pages—must be held accountable for much of — 
the neglect to read it. The present version enjoys - 
the inestimable advantage of coming from a press ~ 
whose name—dear to readers—is a synonym for — 
legibility and beauty.” : 

In warmly commending this TEE trans- 
lation of the precious writings which form the literary 
basis of our Christian faith, I can not but repeat the 
wish that it might be widely read and studied by 
ministers, Sunday school teachers, and parents in 
the home. It is the ripe fruit of a life rich in learn- 
ing and devotion, and brings us the essence and sub- 
stance, the spirit and power, of the most vital and 
sublime message which we have ever received. A 
noble teacher, modest but earnest, has put scholar- 
ship and spiritual culture at the service of divine truth 
in a manner to enlighten, lead and inspire a multi- 
tude of grateful readers in the oncoming years. He 
and his publishers merit our sincere appreciation. 

Riverside, California. 

* * * 


He is one of those giant figures, of whom there are very 
few in history, who lose their nationality in death. They are 
no longer Greek or Hebrew or English or American—they be- 
long to mankind. . George-' Washington was a great 
American, but Abraham Lincoln belongs to the common people 
of every land.—Lloyd George. 
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A TWENTIETH CENTURY APOSTLE 


The Universzlist Church Becomes Part Proprietor in the 
Work of a Remarkable Modern Missionary 


The World Sunday School Association is sending a great 
man on a great mission. In this enterprise it is being supported 
by eight denominational organizations, one of which is the 
General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church. 
The World Sunday School Association has appointed Levon 
Nazareth Zenian as its representative among Armenians in the 
Neat East. He is to do special religious education work among 
the one hundred thousand members of these ancient Christian 
peoples now scattered through Syria and Palestine. The church 
leaders welcome his co-operation in helping them to work out an 
adequate policy for the religious nurture and training of the 
children and young people. 

Levon Zenian has been providentially made ready for this 
great mission, as will be seen by the following sketch of his life. 
He was born in 1895 in the city of Aintab, Cilicia, Central 
Turkey, of Armenian parentage. He became an American 
citizen by naturalization in Philadelphia, Penn., May, 1926. 

Living in Aintab, a city famous for its educational institu- 
tions, he was privileged to attend first-class Armenian grammar 
and high schools. After high school a year was spent as a teacher 
in a rural Christian school. In 1913 he entered Central Turkey 
College, Aintab, a regularly accredited school maintained by the 
American Board of Foreign Missions. After two years in college 
the war closed all schools in Turkey. While in college, he held 
office in the Student Senate and was a member of the editorial 
staff of the college paper. First prize in public speaking and 
other excellent marks won for him a scholarship for his second 
year. 

During the deportations and massacres of 1915 and suc- 
ceeding years, in which he lost fifty of his relatives, he was 
drafted into the Turkish Army. Two and a half miserable years 
were thus spent, until the British Army under General Allenby 
freed the Christian population. As one of the very few survivors 
of the educated group, and because of a knowledge of French, 
English, Armenian and Turkish, he served with the British Army 
as an interpreter, and later in the same capacity with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and the Near East Relief. 

This young Armenian, an omnivorous reader, chanced to 
pick up in a Turkish shop two books that changed the whole 
direction of his life. There in piles of books confiscated by 

Turks, many of them used to start fires, he found a copy oi 
Marion Lawrance’s book “‘How to Conduct a Sunday School.” 
This book he read and read, until it fired his soul with the idea 
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In the fall of 1921, he entered the Boston University School 
of Religious Education and Social Service, graduating with the 
degree of Bachelor of Religious Education, June, 1922. He 
later did graduate work in Boston University and the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Because of his intimate knowledge of the Near East situa- 
tion, he was asked in the fall of 1923 to join the stat of Near 
East Relief in the regional office at Philadelphia, where he 
served four years as a field representative, organizing campaigns, 
lecturing in churches, service clubs, schools, teachers’ institutes, 
colleges, conventions, etc. 

In July, 1924, he was put in charge of the foreign depart- 
ment of Near East Relief regional office, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia. This department handled hundreds of individual 
remittances from former residents of the Near East to their 
relatives overseas. Through the efforts of this department, a 
great number of broken families were reunited, scores of orphans 
were brought to America and many students placed in American 
institutions. This personal service brought him into contact 
with the State Department, the immigration authorities, wel- 
fare and social organizations here and abroad. 

While serving in this capacity he was invited to become a 
member of the commission sent in the summer of 1925 to the 
Near East to study and observe the entire Near East situation. 
During this survey, he visited the Armenian communities in 
London, Paris, Marseilles and Venice, advising with them con- 
cerning the refugee and orphan problems in the Bible Lands. 
This commission visited all the orphanage centers and refugee 
camps in Greece, Syria and Palestine. It was his privilege to 
confer with the church leaders in Athens, Cairo, Alexandria, 
Jerusalem, Beirut, and Aleppo. One of the purposes of these 
conferences was to determine the attitude of Eastern church 
leaders toward the modern Sunday school idea and the religious 
educational movement in general. These meetings showed a 
uniform and sympathetic attitude. Since his return he has 
received numerous communications regarding the beginning 
of the project discussed with these leaders. He found also 
American missionaries and Armenian educators sympathetic 
and willing to co-operate. 

@ He has recently served the Armenian General Benevolent 
Union of New York City as assistant to the general secretary. 
He has also helped to organize Armenian young people into 
groups for philanthropic, educational, and relizious purposes. 

= = = 


GREATER BOSTON MISSION OF LIBERAL RELIGION 
Liberal religion as a working faith for men and women to- 


| of starting a Sunday school in his own church and it also made day was set forth in persuasive and inspiring fashion at the 
him ambitious to go to America to be trained in religious educa- seven evening meetings of the ‘‘Greater Boston Mission of 
|tion. He therefore organized and maintained for a year during Liberal Retigion,’’ held Jan. 20-27 in the historic Arlington 
(the British occupation, the first Sunday school in the Armenian Street Church of Boston, Mass. The Rey. Horace Westwood 

Apostolic Church. It was composed of 750 refugee children under =D. D., national missioner for the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
| fourteen years of age, who had just returned from exile in the was the preacher, the Mission was conducted by the League aah 
| desert. The other book he found was Laura E. Cragin’s “‘Kin- the co-operation of the sixty-five Unitarian churches of Greater 


dergarten Bible Stories.’’ He translated portions of these two 
| books into Armenian and used these to train a staff of thirty-five 
¥ teachers. 

It was this school which attracted the favorable attention 
of three Americans visiting Aintab who were members of an 
Interdenominational Commission of Sunday School leaders 

sent in 1919 by the American Committee for Relief in the Near 
East. It was through the interest of these three men, Dr. W- 
Edward Raffety, Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, and Dr. George E. 
Huntley, that he was encouraged to come to America. 

In 1920, during the expulsion of the Armenians from Turkey, 
and the transfer of the Near East Relief from Aintab to Beirut, 
Syria, he came with 1800 orphan children and the American 
Staff to Beirut, where he served as a teacher in the orphanage. 
In August of that year, he arrived in America, making his home 
with Dr. Raffety. He entered Temple University, College of 
Liberal Arts, in Philadelphia, being employed during his spare 
time by the American Baptist Publication Society. 


Boston, including the federated Unitarian-Universalist All 
Souls Church of Braintree, and it was held in a Unitarian church. 
N evertheless, throughout the week both service and sermon were 
devoid of the spirit of denominationalism; they were concerned 
with the great fundamentals heid in common by Unitarians, 
Universalists and other kindred minds; they made these meet- 
ings literally and inclusively a “mission of liberal religion.” 

Universalist ministers announced the mission from their 
pulpits; Universalist church calendars carried the news; and 
anions the liberal leaders who conducted the opening devotional 
services each night was Prof. John M. Ratcliff of the Crane 
Theological School, Tufts College. 

Three of the meetings were broadcast by Station WBET, 
ang three Preliminary talks were carried over WNAC. Sup- 
pene the evening meetings were five weekday noon ser- 
vices held in the chapel of Arlington Street Church, where the 


aie stood in the pulpit once used by William Ellery Chan- 
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Dr. Westwood not only gave the evening addresses but also 
conducted a question and answer period each evening, and on 
weekday afternoons he was in the parish house of the church 
for those who wished to talk with him personally about their 
religious problems. Much literature was taken by mission at- 
tendants and many people signed cards signifying their further 
interest. Music by several visiting choirs, large delegations 
from the Young People’s Religious Union singing their national 
hymn, and the ringing of the church chimes for some ten minutes 
before most of the meetings—all these enriched the services. 

Opening with an address on ‘‘The Christianity of Christ,’’ 
Dr. Westwood showed that the real religion of Jesus had been 
but recently rediscovered; it had not yet been tried because it 
had not been known. It is a challenge to this age to accept new 
standards, seek new values, walk in new ways. 


In his second address on ‘The Present Religious Crisis and ° 


You,’’ the preacher described not only what are the fundamental 
requirements of a modern religion, but what that religion re- 
quires of men and women. From this presentation, Dr. West- 
wood went on to certain specific matters. Under title of “‘Sal- 
vation—Is Faith Enough?” he showed that man’s individual 
and social salvation depends entirely on the efforts of man— 
on man working as a child of God the Father, who has placed 
at man’s disposal all things needful for his salvation. The next 
sermon on ‘‘What God Means to Me—Can an Agnostic Be- 
lieve?’’? maintained that people may, at the same time, honestly 
say “I do not know,” and “I believe,’’ and live lives of deep 
faith and high courage. The discourse on ‘‘Why We Are Catho- 
lies—The Church That Is to Be’’ told why the age-old dream of 
a universal church has never come true and how it may come true 
in a “church of the great humanities.” “Judged by its aspira- 
tion, all religion is one,’’ declared Dr. Westwood. Speaking on 
“Immortality—Why Wait until You Die?’’ the preacher coun- 
seled men and women to live lives that accord with their belief 
in immortality, and hinted at the tremendous revolution that 
would take place in social ideals if people lived in the quickening 
consciousness of their immortality. Dr. Westwood in his final 
address on ‘‘The New Revelation”’ said that man is beginning to 
sense the illimitable possibilities of the power that dwells within 
him; he knows himself as the heir of the universe; he is arbiter 
of his own fate. This is the ‘‘new revelation,’”’ the most astound- 
ing in history, answering to all the established tests of revelation. 

This was the second such mission to be conducted in Boston 
by the League and co-operating churches, and one of many which 
the League has held since the beginning of this work in 1921. 
Dr. Westwood looks to the day when an inclusive liberal evangel- 
ism will work as significant changes for this age as were brought 
about by the Methodist movement under Wesley, and will serve 
liberalism as effectively as the work of the Paulist Fathers has 


served Catholicism. 
* * * 


THE FAMINE IN CHINA 


A great change in public opinion in China concerning the 
magnitude of famine conditions in that country has come with 
relaxation of military censorship and the return to the interior 
of foreigners who are now in close contact with the suffering 
that exists in the famine’ areas, according to the Rev. E. C. 
Lobenstine, secretary of the National Christian Council of 
China. 
“Our papers here,’’ says the writer, ‘‘are carrying daily re- 
ports of famine conditions and there seems to be no doubt that 
the coming months are going to see a great deal of suffering in 
a good many different provinces.”’ 

Mr. Lobenstine refers to conditions which obtained during 
the summer, when, he declares, “it was extremely difficult in 
China to find out just what the situation was.”’ 

These conditions, officials of China Famine Relief explain, 
were due in large part to the fact that previously military opera- 
tions were in progress in large areas where the food shortage 
was most acute. At the same time missionaries and foreign 
business men had left the affected regions, in most cases upon 


advice of their consuls, and the customary channels for securing 
accurate information were not available. “a 

“Since then,’’ Mr. Lobenstine says in his letter, ‘‘a great 
change has taken place, and there seems to be a very general 
recognition that there will be an immense amount of suffering 
between now and the late spring of next year.”’ 

In the same mail which brought Mr. Lobenstine’s letter, 
China Famine Relief officials also received copies of papers from 
China in which harrowing accounts of suffering existing in the 
famine regions are published daily. 

The Rev. W. W. Simpson, a missionary of the Assemblies 
of God in the United States of America and Foreign Lands, 
stationed at Minchow, in Kansu Province, only one of the nine 
severely stricken famine provinces, has also written to this 
country giving details of the situation in Kansu, where, he as- 
serts, unless 2,000,000 people are fed by outside relief agencies 
during the next six months, thousands will die. 

In Kansu the difficulty of transportation is found by Mr. 
Simpson and others on the ground to be in large part respons- 
ible for the suffering, and he joins in recommending that relief 
work be first centered upon the roads, to recondition them to 
carry motor traffic. In this connection he and others have 
suggested the possibility of interesting American motor manu- 
facturers in donating trucks for the hauling of grain into the 
famine zone, the Chinese Government to co-operate by furnish- 
ing trained chauffeurs from the army’s motor corps, and the big 
oil companies donating the fuel and lubricating oil necessary 
for their operation. 

Dr. Leighton P. Rand of the China Inland Mission at Lan- 
chow, Kansu, has also written to Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, chair- 
man of the National Committee, China Famine Relief, acknowl- 
edging receipt of the $5,000 emergency appropriation for relief 
in that province cabled by the American organization when news 
of the suffering there first reached this country in October. 

“Unless truly large sums arrive,’’ Dr. Rand says, “‘our best 
plan is to buy up yellow rice in certain distant districts which 
are better off and dole it out where suffering is most severe, the 
recipient being put to work making roads.’’ 

Officials of China Famine Relief state that subsequent re- 
ports which have come by cable from Chinese officials, including 
Marshal Feng-Yu-hsiang, and from the China International 
Famine Relief Commission at Peking and other sources, have 
substantiated the letters quoted, while added evidence of in- 
creased suffering continues to be received in the form of press 
dispatches from American correspondents in China. 

Contributions for famine relief in the nine North China 
Provinces where it is ‘estimated that 200,000,000 men, women 
and children will be faced by death fiom starvation before 
spring, should be sent to James A. Thomas, Treasurer, 205 East 
42d Street, New York City. 


* * * 


SONS OF MINISTERS 


The often repeated belief that ministers’ sons are wild is 
discredited strongly in the results of a questionnaire undertaken 
for the American Eugenics Society, Inc., by Dr. Henry S. Hunt- 
ington of Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Himself a minister, Dr. Huntington set out to learn where 
ministers come from, half expecting that farmer boys would 
prove the largest source of supply. 

He analyzed the ancestry of 104 of America’s leading clergy- 
men and found that two-fifths of them are ministers’ sons. 

Nearly thirty per cent more proved to be sons of church 
officers, such as deacons, elders and Sunday school superintend- 
ents. Twenty-one came from homes in which neither father nor 


‘ mother was a minister or a lay officer of a church. 


Dr. Huntington drew no conclusions as to whether environ- 
ment or heredity was the principal cause of entry into the minis- 
try, but he received numerous opinions from the 104 ministers 
themselves that their inclinations away from worldly pursuits 
were direct results of their home lives and the beliefs of parents.— 
Boston Herald. 
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Understanding Our World 


E PLURIBUS UNUM ? 


It is now seven months since the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes plunged into a passionate domestic con- 
troversy after the shooting in the Skupshtina of the Croat leader, 
Stepan Raditch, and five of his supporters. Continuously, until 
this week when it is announced that the Croat Peasant Party 
has at last been forcibly dissolved, separatist feeling has run 
high in Croatia. Croat sentiment has fiercely opposed any 
compromise on the autonomy issue. Centralized government, 
the Croats maintain, has brought their territory only retrogres- 
sion. With Belgrade as the national capital, Serbs have arro- 
gantly undertaken, so the Croats aver, to impose a regime of 
incompetence upon their more enterprising fellow-citizens in 
the west, so that Croat interests have constantly suffered since 
1918 when the Triune Kingdom was established. 

One has to recall the story of the last seven months in Jugo- 
slavia to appreciate what is occurring to-day in Belgrade and 
Zagreb. The shootings of June 20 immediately focused atten- 
tion on the strain under which Serb-Croat relations were suf- 
fering. Croat deputies withdrew from the Skupshtina, demand- 
ing both the resignation of the government and the holding of 
fresh elections. It took two weeks for the government to resign 
and nine more days to constitute a new Cabinet. The latter 
remained in office only eleven days and accomplished nothing. 
Then a second government under the leadership of M. Koroshetz, 
a Slovene, took office. It was this government which on August 
13 put through the Skupshtina a motion to ratify the Nettuno 
Conventions with Italy—a series of technical agreements 
which affected Croatia particularly and against which Croatians 
had long protested. Trouble continued. In October a mass- 
meeting of 50,000 Croatian Peasant Democrats expressed dis- 
approval of the government’s policies. Im November their 
leaders refused to bargain with the Prime Minister as to con- 
cessions they would be willing to grant were he to arrange for dis- 
solution of the existing Skupshtina and the election of another. 
On Dee. 1 riots occurred in Zagreb, the old Croatian capital, 
when an attempt was made to hold an official celebration of the 
tenth anniversary of the political union of Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes. Following these riots, the Croats in Zagreb received 
a new Serbian chief of police and a new Serbian District Gove. nor, 
an army officer. There was increased disaffection in Croatia, 
and on Dec. 30 the Koroshetz Government was forced to resign. 

It was at this point that King Alexander intervened. He 
consulted all party leaders, including Dr. Matchek, the Croat 
representative. Mr. Matchek described Croat sentiment as 
favoring either one of two solutions—that Jugoslavia be trans- 
formed into a federal kingdom of seven provinces, or that it be 
divided into two separate kingdoms under a single monarch. 
The King took vigorous action. Declaring on Jan. 6 that par- 
liamentarism seemed to be in danger of provoking spiritual dis- 
organization and national disunion, he dissolved the Skupsh- 
tina, abolished the constitution, established a vigorous censor- 
ship and forbade party activity. General Zivkovitch was ap- 
pointed to head a dictatorship cabinet. Political parties began 
to disappear. There were several dismissals in administrative 
offices. It was announced that the laws of the country would 
be unified. A new Constitution would be drafted in course 
of time. 

Croats welcome the abolition of the constitution they ob- 
jected to, but complain of the character of the new Cabinet. 
It contains one Slovene, five Croats who were conspicuous for 
their neutrality during recent disputes, and ten Serbians, the 
majority of whom are recognized champions of Serbian hege- 
mony. . 

The country as a whole is divided between extreme optimism 
and extreme pessimism. The dificulties of the King’s situation 
are still so great that one can not be sure of what Croatia will 
decide to do. There still looms on the Serbian horizon a fear 
that Croatia may permit itself to be added to Italian territory. 


But the prestige of the King, the reluctance of France and Great 
Britain to see a disturbance of the European status quo, and the 
very strength of anti-Italian sentiment in Croatia appear to 
argue against such a possibility. Jugoslav optimists are con- 
tent to read the weather reports which have superseded political 
comment in the local press and proclaim their confidence in the 
King’s strength. e 
EH. P.M. 
* * 


“WITH INTERPRETATIONS’”’ 


The Senate ratified the Anti-War Pact on Jan. 15 by a vote 
of eighty-five to one. Ratification came rather suddenly, as 
the result of a compromise in the Foreign Relations Committee 
by which a unanimous report of the committee was submitted 
to the Senate by Senator Borah which interprets the pact but 
expressly states that it does not constitute a “reservation or 
reservations to the same.’’ Twenty-five Senators had signed a 
round robin circulated by Senator Bingham of Connecticut, 
demanding that che Foreign Relations Committee submit an 
“interpretative report,’’ and a compromise was finally effected 
by which this report was issued with the non-reservation state- 
ment insisted upon by Senator Borah. 

The report giving the ‘‘true interpretation’ of the pact 
states: 

1. The hope and beliefthat the pact will facilitate the use 
of peaceful means of settlement of international disputes. 

2. The understanding that the right of self-defense is in no 
way impaired by the pact, and that each nation is free at all 
times and regardless of treaty provisions to defend itself. 

3. The Monroe Doctrine is included as a part of the na- 
tional security of the United States and the right to maintain 
this Doctrine is included in our right of self-defense. 

The report incorporates four statements “‘bearing on the 
question and as to the true interpretation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine as it has always been maintained and interpreted by the 
United States.” The first of these is a quotation from President 
Monroe’s message to Congress of Dec. 2, 1823, which formulated 
the Doctrine as a prohibition of European intervention south of 
the Rio Grande. The second, third and fourth are statements 
of President Cleveland (message of Dec. 17, 1895), Elihu Root 
(July 1, 1914), and Professor Theodore Woolsey (June, 1914) 
which justify President Monroe’s declaration as inherent in the 
right of self-defense. No mention is made in the Senate report 
of the message of President Roosevelt of Dec. 6, 1904, in which 
the right and duty of the United States to intervene in the 
affairs of Latin American States “‘in flagrant cases of wrongdoing 
and impotence” is added to the Doctrine as originally formulated 
by President Monroe. The “exercise of an international police 
power’ by the United States under the Monroe Doctrine has 
become, since 1904, the chief cause of complaint against us in 
Latin America. Does the non-inclusion of President Roosevelt’s 
interpretation in this latest definition of the Monroe Doctrine 
imply that a unilateral intervention policy in Latin America 
for the United States is not consistent with the terms of the Anti- 
War Pact? If so, this will doubtless facilitate the adherence of 
the A. B. C. powers to the pact. The signature on January 5, 
1929, of the arbitration and conciliation agreements of the Pan- 
American Arbitration Conference is another long step along this 
same road. Both of these developments should do much to 
better United States-Latin American relations. 

4. Finally, the Senate’s report states that the Anti-War 
Pact provides no sanctions against a treaty-breaking state, 
“express or implied,’’ and that the signatories are relieved of 
their obligations under the treaty as concerns the violating 
state. It is significantly silent in regard to the attitude the 
United States will take toward the application of League sanc- 
tions against an aggressor. 

, M.S. W. 

Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OUR BROKEN MORALE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Among the ‘‘Reactions of Our Readers’’ in the issue of 
January 5, you have published under the caption of ‘Thinks 
We Stooped,”’ the following: “I love you for the man you are, 
and I respect you for the great editor you are, but I think in the 
comment of last week you stooped lower than Thorburn because 
you are supposed to know better!—One of the Younger Men.”’ 

I have written two confidential letters to you in the past 
month. They have been confidential because they contained 
indictments of incompetency, which I am prepared to prove, 
against two officials of our denomination. These communica- 
tions were also confidential because they concerned my father, 
who has been walking the streets of Boston the past weeks look- 
ing for a job because, after forty years in the Universalist minis- 
try, he is too old, and the churches want young men! 

The sentence which you published in the Christian Leader 
was the concluding paragraph of one of my letters which was 
supposed to be confidential. I did not sign either communica- 
tion ‘One of the Younger Men!”’’ 

I am writing this for publication because you violated my 
confidence and indulged in a cheap publisher’s trick, incorporat- 
ing the methods of a nickel magazine with its ““Vox Pop’’ for 
the recording of sarcastic criticism and sentimental praise; 
criticism whereby you will appear mighty in your liberality, and 
the critic will seem puny because of the absurdity of his state- 
ment. This is a potent illustration of the reason, or rather one 
of the reasons, I wrote to you. My letters protested your atti- 
tude towards the younger men who are starting their ministry 
in a period when the denomination as a whole is suffering disin- 
tegration. 

I do not agree with George Thorburn, but if, in your estima- 
tion, his contribution was a soliloquy, what in God’s name would 
you call that “‘Christmas cogitation’”’ by Crumpton? 

My letters also protested the over-emphasis of “unity and 
comity,’’ and the lack of emphasis on an adequate pension 
system. 

I entertain no personal animosity against any state su- 
perintendent, but I do say that even with incompetency obvious, 
there is small possibility of an agitation for removal, on the part 
of ministers who have to go to superintendents to get a job. 

I have a great deal of sympathy for our state officials. They 
are without authority, and churches can’ and do ignore them. 
It is my contention, therefore, that our system of superintendents 
is ineflective and should be changed. Most of these men have 
proved their ability as parish administrators. We are not 
opening churches in spite of the fact that your publication states 
that less than one-half of the people of the United States are 
affiliated with any church organization. We have been re- 
peatedly closing churches. 

It is my suggestion, in view of this fact, that these con- 
vention and state executives be placed on the firing line with 
the rest of us. I believe that Roger Etz can handle the de- 
nominational policies from headquarters, if there are any. He 
has had to do it in the past, and it might be common decency 
on our part to vest him with the title that accompanies such 
work. 

You place unusual emphasis on faith. During the last few 
years in the Universalist denomination we have needed faith 
in God, my dear friend, because there has been little opportunity 
for us to confer any faith upon some of our major executives. 

The young men want to know whether we are going Uni- 
tarian, Congregational, or just to pieces. What is this “joining 
hands?”’ 

You stated in one of your letters that a democratic system 
of government has disadvantages as well as advantages, and I 
can only repeat my reply, that in a democratic form of govern- 
ment we change the administration when it is unsatisfactory. 
There has never been a period in the history of our church when 


there was as much unrest and broken morale as there is to-day. 
You may draw your own conclusions! 
Gordon Chilson Reardon. 
Waterville, Maine. 
* * 


CALLS US BACK TO OUR PRINCIPLES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Ever since the terms of the Kellogg peace pact were made 
public I have been puzzled by your attitude toward it. For the 
most part you have ignored it. While other religious papers 
were hailing it with joy, endorsing it whole-heartedly, you men- 
tioned it but seldom, and then only to damn it with faint praise. 
You approved it, of course, but only as Mark Twain thanked the 
boy, strictly in words. 

I have tried to think of a reason for this attitude, whieh 
seemed so unlike you. That you were not in sympathy with the 
purport of the pact was unthinkable. Perhaps you felt that it 
wouldn’t amount to much. But you frequently argue, about 
other things, that progress must be a step at a time. Perhaps 
the fact that you have not a very high opinion of President 
Coolidge led you to doubt the sincerity of the efforts of Secretary 
Kellogg. But if what the President and the Secretary of State 
did was right, surely the thing to do was to take it at its face value, 
let them know that you approved it and expected them to carry 
it through. Your opposition to the cruiser bill and your criticism 
of the President’s Armistice Day speech would be more effective 
if you sometimes heartily commended some act of the Adminis- 
tration. But I don’t think that was the reason. I am sure you 
are not so petty as that. 

Your editorial of Jan. 12, ‘“‘Vote Down the Cruiser Bill,’’ 
has been severely criticised, one man declaring that you said 
you would rather see the Kellogg treaty defeated than a single 
new cruiser built. Of course you did not say that. You said 
you would not withdraw your opposition to a measure of which 
you disapproved in order to help another which you did approve. 
I have no quarrel with that position, but I do object most em- 
phatically to the editorial in the Leader of this week called ‘““Rub- 
bing the Gloss off the Treaty.’’ 

The treaty was passed, you say, not in an atmosphere of 
good will, but in ‘‘an atmosphere of cynicism, bitterness, sus- 
Picion, selfishness and ill will.’’ Do you think that is fair? All 
those qualities were displayed, it is true, by some of the Senators, 
but was there no good will? Were all the eighty-one Senators 
who voted for the pact guilty of bitterness, suspicion, and self- 
ishness? Were there not a few, at least, who believed in the 
pact and who supported it in all sincerity? Does the ratification 
of the treaty give you no pleasure? Do you think the good which 
might otherwise result from it will be nullified by the opposition 
of a few selfish, suspicious, embittered politicians? Did they, 
could they, rub the gloss off the treaty? 

That was a most surprising editorial to be written by an 
optimist and a Universalist. 

Puzzled. 


There is much truth and common sense in this letter. We 
desired to avoid claiming too much for the Kellogg treaty, and 
probably did not claim enough. As Senator Borah said during 
the debate, the significance of the treaty does not lie in any 
claim that it abolishes war, but in the fact that it begins the 
organization of peace. That is the fundamental thing in the 
whole question of peace and war. Secretary Kellogg and Presi- 
dent Coolidge deserve great credit for their steady, wise leader- 
ship in this matter. 

As for the dear old Senate, you are right also. We are not 
as fair with the Senate as we ought to be. The individual Sena- 
tors whom we meet are right-minded men as a rule who want to 
serve their country. Probably the gredt majority of them re- 
joiced in the passage of this treaty as much as we do. 
But we confess that it is hard for us to be patient with the Jim 
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Reed type of mind. Still, what do we actually know about Reed? 
Very little. He is honest any way, and fearless. But the cyni- 
cism which he and some others show we confess at times gets on 
our nerves. 
We are grateful to ‘‘Puzzled”’ for calling us back to our 
fundamentals. God bless everybody—and the U. S. Senate too. 
The Editor. 


* * 


THE SITUATION IN SPRINGFIELD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Perhaps you will be interested to hear my view on the 
union of St. Paul’s with the Church of the Unity. No doubt 
you have kept in touch with this union officially, but I feel sure 
that you will be intensely interested to glimpse into the change 
through one who was a devoted and interested member of St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church. Perhaps I can speak best from 
the woman’s view of the change. 

We had at St. Paul’s a wonderful Ladies’ Society of nearly 
100 members. We just wondered how we would fit into the new 
order of things, but the women of the Unity have been most 
gracious and wonderful in meeting our women more than half 
way, and we are working together delightfully, marvelously. 

We retained our St. Paul’s Mission Circle, which was started 
by Mrs. C. E. Rice, our beloved leader and friend—oh, how we 
shall miss her, a wonderful woman! 

In the Mission Circle our work and interest in Universalism 
of course is kept paramount, our quotas to the W. U. M.5. are 
kept up and we retain our interest in our denominational work. 
Even though, for any cause, we should feel like giving up the 
Circle, the Alliance have informed us they would continue meet- 
ing our quotas. However, I hope they will not drop the Mission 
Circle and I don’t think they will, but I mention it to show how 
willingly the Unity women plan to co-operate with us in our 
denominational work. Our Ladies’ Society became a part of the 
Mission Circle—practically the same women belonged to both— 
and every other meeting we gather for sewing and carrying on 
the work which the women did as the Ladies’ Society. ‘Ihe 
alternate meeting we carry on our Mission Study Class. 

The Alliance of the Unity Church—their women’s organiza- 
tion—has now been formed into five groups. Three of these 
groups are being led by Universalist women and two by Uni- 
tarian. In the Alliance our efforts are devoted to the work of 
the Unitarian denomination. So you can readily see we can 
work for Universalism or we can be broad enough to work in 
both groups and both denominations, and most of us do in both. 
Whereas we worked at St. Paul’s to meet a pledge of $1,200 a year 
which went to the prudential committee to help maintain the 
church, in this group system each group has to earn but $150 
a year. Surely the women of St. Paul’s will not have to work as 
hard as they did to help maintain a church. The church can be 
maintained without their pledge and the money they earn be 
devoted to philanthropic efforts. 

I understand the quotas are to be paid to the General 
Convention as at St. Paul’s, so we surely are a Universalist 
church quite as much as ever, working for the same ideals and 
broadening our scope to include the Unitarian denominational 
work as well. Our signs, our advertising, all bear the words 
‘“Universalist-Unitarian Church,’’ so you can see we do not feel 
we are submerged in the change. 

We left the edifice behind us, but we carried across the street 
the atmosphere of St. Paul’s! With over one hundred years of 
Universalism in Springfield our foundation stone, we shall go 
on at the Church of the Unity to a broader and larger work. 

How wonderful to be seated of a Sunday now, and see a 
church full, where we were holding such small congregations 
(the Unity likewise). Now down through the congregation are 
seen all the former worshipers of St. Paul’s, all filling new pews 
but the same old friends of Universalism. 

Twice within a fortnight I have heard from two women, who 
were perhaps of all our number most unhappy about the change. 
They say, “I love it, I love it better than St. Paul’s even.”’ 


It is because the Alliance of the Unity took us in so cor- 
dially and at once gave us work to do, and because they have not 
tried to unlink our hearts from the devotion to Universalism, that 
the change has worked out so finely. Of all our women I can 
recall actually losing from the church by the change but two 
women, and these two have not been willing to try the change, 
for they can not see it a Universalist church. Ican! Can’t you? 

The men, too, are working well together, the Forum work- 
ing in nicely with the Laymen’s League. 

I understand the young people are happy+too in the com- 
bination of the two young groups. 

It’s a wonderful edifice and the parish house makes an ideal 
place for meetings and there is an office there fully equipped to 
handle all matters of the parish: I had occasion, as secretary of 
Mrs. Dickinson’s group the other day, to notify the sixty women 
of our group of the list of members and other bits of information. 
I went to the parish rooms, the church secretary there wrote off 
or typed off rather the sixty names and addresses and then showed 
me how to use the duplicating machine and I struck of sixty 
copies, turned around to an addressograph machine, and struck 
off the sixty addresses. The secretary produced the paper, the 
sixty stamped envelopes (account taken of the number of them 
to put on bill to Alliance), and all so easily done and arranged for. 

I write of it because I feel you will be interested in all that 
pertains to this union of churches and to show you that our 
people as a whole are very happy in their new surroundings 
(scarcely five months yet). 

If every merger or union of churches could culminate half 
as happily as has St. Paul’s with the Unity, it would be wonder- 
ful for more merging of churches to take place. It can be done 
and great good work out for all concerned as in this case. It’s 
so wonderful I just had to tell you. 

; A Universalist Woman. 
* * 


THE SUPPORT THAT COUNTS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enclosing a news item from our Springfield church, be- 
cause I want to see the church which is dear to me represented in 
your most excellent and broad-minded paper. As long as I 
read the Leader I expect to see both sides of every question given 
a hearing, and while I am yet to be convinced of the rightness 
of some of the modern ideas, like a union of denominations, I 
am glad to have the matter—and others—discussed. 

Alice M. Wright. 

Springfield, Vt. 


The support of people who do not agree with us on one thing 
or another and yet who see clearly what we are trying to do and 
who sympathize in the main with our ideals, is the most encourag- 
ing support an editor gets. 

The Editor. 


* * 


DEAN LEONARD AND STARR KING 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

“The Journal of a Voyage from New York to San Francisco,” 
by Thomas Starr King, now appearing in the Leader, is very - 
interesting from the realistic descriptive power of the writer. 
It has a special interest to us because the desk of the distin- 
guished writer and his desk chair are in daily use and I need not 
say highly prized by my wife (daughter of the late Dr. Charles 
H. Leonard, Dean at Tufts). There was a strong attachment 
between Thomas Starr King and Dr. Leonard, which was evi- 
denced by this valued gift, which was used for many years by 
Dr. Leonard in his library at Tufts, and at his d2ath passed 
into the care of his daughter. 

Thomas Starr King will always be remembered among 
those who did outstanding and memorable service in what may 
still be called, in his time, the formative period of our national 
history. 


‘ : T. H. Carmichael. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The General Convention at Work 


B. OF THE N. M. C. 

Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 


Tributes. 


1514. W. Somerville Church Mission Circle, W. Somerville, 
Mass. 
Milon L. Miller. 
1515. Milton R. Vollmer, Washington, D. C. 
Alice Vollmer. 

1516. Mission Circle, North Attleboro, Mass. 
1517. Mrs. Bessie W. Holden, Oak Park, II. 
William Allen Walker. 

1518. Bliss Kibbe, Stratford, N. Y. 
Mrs. Bliss Kibbe. 
1519-1520. Ladies’ Circle, Marlboro, N. H. 


The Greenwood Memorial Church of Mariboro, N. H. 
1521. Mrs. William H. DeLong, Worcester, Mass. 
William H. DeLong. 


1522. Mrs. Edward Rains, Hutsonville, Ul. 
1523-1524. Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Bruce, Nahant, Mass. 
1525. Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ira Edwin Sanborn. 
1526. Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson, Boston, Mass. 
Charles Danforth Nelson, M. D. 
1527. Della L. Fisher, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Emma L. Littlehalf. 
1528. Della L. Fisher, Fitchburg, Mass. 
J. Dudley Littlehalf. 
1529. Mrs. Chloe A. Taft, Oxford, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. David Fitts. 
1530. Robert Ball, Altoona, Iowa. 


Mary E. Ball and daughters. 
1531. TaKala Society, Congress Square Church, Portland, Me. 
Philip F. Turner. 
Stamford Universalist Mission Circle, Stamford, Conn. 
Mrs. Emily V. Alexander. 
(List to be continued.) 


1532. 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 
Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 
Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


GO eo cptioudlacararci cisco erect aletelesor cheteiatetetetetats [ezo\sis/ coe ‘se welloieke 
or as Tributes to 
I can not send remittance at this time but hereby sub- 
scribe $........ fOP ier Stones and will pay for 
them in .... 30 60 . 90 days from date. (Check 
time of payment.) 
Name scriies <1 WELDS Hees oo cdo 6 SOR ase 
Streetand Number ........... IIE: cise'm« eelenciapaterg 
City and!Staten ats. ccrncticciststereereteteiel ie «isis s/o. OES 


Dates creictetelielsisielsiels 
Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


‘A NOTE OF THANKS 


The Board of Foreign. Missions gratefully acknowledges 
herewith the gifts already made by churches and individuals 
to the fund for Dr. Tsuga in Tokyo, Japan. Through letters 
from Dr. Cary to a number of our churches and through a recent 
statement in these columns, an appeal was made for a fund to 
meet an emergency caused by the illness of Dr. Tsuga requiring 
a serious operation. 

The response to this appeal has been so generous that 
the Board of Foreign Missions is able to send to Japan not 
only the amount actually needed at present, but an additional 
sum which will be set aside in the Japan Mission treasury to be 
available in the future in similar cases of need among our workers. 
We are sure this will meet the approval of contributors. 

Contributions received to date are as follows: 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island, Mission Circle ........... $10.00 
Newark, New Jersey, Mission Circle................. 25.00 
Providence, First Church, Rhode Island ............ 25.00: 
Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., and friend ........:.. 10.00: 
Rochester, New York, Mission Circle .............. 10.00 
mxrond Ohio, Organization mae ccna ee eee 15.00: 
Wiles alls:-New York. Uomo. selene ee ee 75.00 
Brooklyn, First Church, New York ......0......2.-. 143.00 
Moseitarriet lu. Fischer (255.68. see chat a ee 25.00 


Everett, Massachusetts, Mission Circle ............. 5.00: 


Everett, Massachusetts, Women’s Circle............. 10.00 
Wir Henry’ Nehemiah Dodge i. 2. . :aian Cee 10.00 
Lynn, Massachusetts............. Saas etc desist 25.00 


ReveGeorge Humberstone ikon s soe cee eee 5.00 
Miss Agnes M. Tomlinson 


$394.00 


A REPORT OF PROGRESS 


A leaflet with the above title has been sent by mail to sev- 
erai thousand Universalists. It was issued by the Campaign 
Committee for the Universalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington, and tells of the inception and development of this 
project. Any reader of the Leader who has not received a copy 
of it may obtain one by writing to the committee at 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The only difficulty with such a leaflet is the fact that it is 
somewhat out of date before it reaches the reader. The last 
reports from Washington show that the builders have made 
rapid progress in laying the foundations and that the steel for: 
the frame and the stone for the outside of the church are now 
on the ground ready for the workmen. 

In the meantime, the Campaign Committee is continuing 
its efforts to complete the necessary funds. The Rey. Charles. 
H. Emmons, vice chairman of the committee, is thus early in his. 
work meeting with real success. 

Memorials are being taken very rapidly, so that the church 
will be a “Memorial Church”’ in reality as well asin name. Lay 
and ministerial leaders of the denomination, past and present, 
will here be remembered by their grateful spiritual heirs. 

One new feature of the Building Stone Campaign is the: 
“Class of Easter 1929.’’ The Editor has agreed to publish in 
the Easter issue of the Christian Leader a list of those who enroll 
as Builders of the National Memorial Church between February 
1 and March 12. 

Enrollment is made by giving one or more Building Stones. 
at ten dollars each, either as tributes to the living or memorials. 
to the dead. Since the beginning of the campaign over fifteen 
hundred Building Stones have been subscribed for and the- 
donors’ names published in these columns. The Easter 1929 
Class has been well started by those who have responded to ‘the: 
appeal just made and who want to see this project conipiiiaks 
Let us have a fine list in the Leader of March 23. 
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Lincoln’s Preparation 

In an earlier article I have discussed 
the first volume of the great work on 
Lincoln by the late Senator Beveridge.* 
That volume gave us an intimate picture 
of the man and of the conditions under 
which he rose from obscurity to something 
like local fame. The second volume de- 
scribes in great detail the development of 
the issue which not only precipitated 
a ghastly war but augmented an existing 
sectional spirit dividing North from 
South, and perpetuated it in forms which 
still embarrass us after nearly seventy 
years. With this issue as a background 
we are shown a mature politician, shrewd 
as ever and “inordinately ambitious,’’ but 
self-controlled, honest where rogues flour- 
ished, keen of wit, and thorough in his 
mastery of the only technique as yet de- 
vised for promoting political ends. The 
character that has emerged from such 
unpromising material now meets the 
severe test of opposition to one of the most 
gifted politicians of Illinois and of the 
Union, Stephen A. Douglas. 

Chapter 1 admirably analyzes the case 
of the Southern slave-owners and the cam- 
paign of the Abolitionists, presenting the 
issue with the utmost fairness by describ- 
ing what slavery actually meant to both 
blacks and whites at the South. It is 
made very clear that the Abolitionist 
tactics included unjustifiable exaggeration 
of the evil case of the slaves, and that 
defense of the system by the South was a 
struggle for economic survival. “If the 
North had her way, the South would 
speedily become a subordinate and ever- 
decreasing influence in the General Gov- 
ernment—a mere province, a helpless 
dependency.’’ On just the same grounds 
the men of New England had: threatened 
dissolution of the Union when the Louis- 
iana Purchase seemed to promise a vast 
augmentation of Southern influence in 
national councils and of Southern power 
in economic rivalry. ‘“‘The voice of the 
South”? was heard in Calhoun’s warning 
in 1848—no idle threat of an inflammatory 
faction—that if the North forced the 
abolition issue nothing would remain but 
for Southern men “to stand up immov- 
ably in defense of rights’’ involving their 
all—“‘property, prosperity, equality, lib- 
erty, and safety.”’ 

The story of this volume culminates 
in the great Lincoln-Douglas debates. 
What a succession of dramatic incidents! 
The traditions of the hustings remained 
to justify the presence of the one (Lin- 
coln) at many of the meetings addressed 
by the other (Douglas), and even informal 
rejoinders before any formal challenge to 


'*Abraham: Lincoln, 1809-1858, by Al- 
bert J. ‘Beveridge.’ (Houghton Mifflin, 
$12.50.) 
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debate had been issued and accepted. 
The two men were friends, and it is a 
credit to both that despite serious charges 
pressed home and hotly refuted, they 
maintained their respect for each other 
and their dignity. But the thousands 
who gathered in the small Illinois towns 
selected for their debates were roused to 
the highest pitch of excitement and par- 
tisan feeling. On the debate depended, 
we can now see, not merely the Senator- 
ship, which Douglas, in a great personal 
triumph, retained, but the fate of the 
new Republican Party in the West, and 
in this latter respect Lincoln was vic- 
torious. Ingenuity and sagacity were 
devoted by Lincoln to dividing the Demo- 
cratic ranks, and the honorable stand that 
Douglas had already taken in opposing 
President Buchanan on important issues 
gave Lincoln his chance. Douglas went 
back to the Senate, but it was to take the 
punishment he had earned by “‘insurgence’’ 
against Buchanan’s rule of his party. Lin- 
coln, defeated, was nevertheless at once 
one of the Presidential possibilities to be 
proffered by Illinois when the Republican 
Party should next meet. 

This is all a familiar story. Senator 
Beveridge makes it all very vivid, as only 
he can do who can ignore limits of space, 
and who has at his disposal material from 
the contemporary press and the intimate 
papers of Lincoln’s associates. Dramatic 
as the whole story is, its abiding interest 
is, of course, in its illumination of Lin- 
coln’s character. Before he was nomi- 
nated for the Senatorship, for example, 
he prepared a speech of acceptance, writ- 
ten first on scraps of paper and then 
carefully transcribed. He read it to 
friends who were entitled to help him de- 
termine its final form. “Not one ap- 
proved, most objected . . . another said 
it was a d—d fool utterance.’’”? But his 
partner, Herndon, said, “Lincoln, deliver 
that speech as read and it will make you 
President.”’ It was the speech contain- 
ing his famous use of the Biblical phrase 
regarding a “house divided against it- 
self.’ He rose, faced his friends, and 
brought the discussion to a close by saying 
he had given the subject “intense thought”’ 
and added: ‘“‘Friends, this thing has been 
retarded long enough. The time has 
come when these sentiments should be 
uttered; and if it is decreed that I should 
go down because of this speech, then let 
me go down linked to the truth—let me 
die in the advocacy of what is just and 
right.” : 

Mr. Beveridge points out that in this 
speech accepting nomination Lincoln said 
nothing that had not been often said; he 
even borrowed phrases from, at least 
paraphrased, sentences of Webster’s, as 
on another occasion he made good use of 
Theodore Parker’s “government of _all 


> 


7 


the people, by all the people, for all the 
people.’”’ But Lincoln could state old 
truths, it must be said, more simply than 
others had formulated them; he could 
state them so that their full implications 
were inescapable; he could so state them 
as to reveal their moral import. And 
after deliberately defining his stand he 
was not to be moved. 

Perhaps the greatness of Lincoln can 
be summed up by saying that his was the 
mind in which, on behalf of the dominant 
sentiment of the North as it developed 
through Jong discussion of great issues, 
the political and economic divisions 
threatening the: Union united with the 
moral question raised by slavery. The 
merging of these questions was accom- 
plished in a mind schooled in the realistic 
methods of politics. What is wanted, 
Lincoln finally asserted, is a “national 
policy which acknowledges and deals 
with slavery as a wrong.’’ Many had 
seen the wrong. Lincoln saw it ever 
more clearly as he saw the price paid by 
the white race for its exploitation of a 
subject race, but Lincoln’s early life had 
schooled him in sagacity, integrity, knowl- 
edge of men, and without these his moral 
fervor, even had it approached that of the 
Abolitionists, would have availed nothing. 

In Mr. Beveridge’s second volume we 
see clouds gathering, disaster threatening; 
but we see a man preparing to!meet the 
storm. When the storm broke he was 
ready and he was not found wanting. 

HeETB: S: 
* * * 
THE LINCOLN CIRCUIT 
In Springfield, where his ashes lie, 
A granite column rises high; .. . 
And yet methinks the true estate 
Of Lincoln, humble, simple, great, 
Is better sensed in village street, 
Where once he loved to walk and greet 
In heartiness his fellows all, 
In mart, in courthouse, tavern, hall. 
Methinks his spirit lingers where 
He lived and wrought. No sepulcher 
Of stately grandeur, cold and dim, 
Can hold the human heart of him. 
The little towns, the county seats, 
With dreaming squares and idling streets, 
Plain homes of plainer pioneers, 
Unsung, yet hallowed through the years 
Because in distant times they saw 
Him come and go to practise law, 
Tell homely tales, crack homely jokes, 
And neighbor with the common folks— 
The little towns, the country roads, 
The woods, the prairies, the abodes 
Of humble men where malice fails 
And charity for all avails— 
These are the shrines that still enfold 
The heart of Lincoln as of old, 
Whose living legend runneth thus: 
We loved him; he was one of us. 
; E. O. Laughlin. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO MISSION CIRCLES IN AMERICA 


A boat is in from Japan, because’ there 
are two letters on the office desk this 
morning with foreign stamps. One is from 
Miss Bowen and is a personal “thank you,”’ 
and the other is from Miss Hathaway with 
an enclosure of a letter of thanks to Mis- 
sion Circles. She says: 


My dear Friends: 

Let me thank you for your kind holiday 
greetings. It is wonderful how you re- 
member to send in time. 

It seems like a dream to think that only 
a few weeks ago I was with you and now I 
am miles and miles away. I never shall 
forget your kindness; the hospitable 
homes that you opened to me; the long 
trips that you took to meet me or to see 
me off. When I was in your homes I 
could easily see how busy you were and 
how difficult it must be to entertain a 
stranger if not in name at least in habits. 

It is needless to say that in spite of all 
the comforts and kindness that I enjoyed 
with you, I am happy to return to Japan, 
which has become as much like home as 
my native land. I expected some cor- 
dial greetings but I did not expect all that 
I have received, for I knew that I had 
made many mistakes. It has been most 
gratifying to meet once more my Japanese 
friends and pupils, as they came toward 
me with outstretched arms and smiling 
faces or even with tears. Some of the 


letters have been very sweet. Here are 
some extracts from one of them: 
“My dear Sensei (teacher): When I 


wrote you last time you were in U. S. A. 
and now you are in Japan, in Tokyo, in 
the Blackmer Home. To me it is just a 


day dream. I hardly know which I am 
performing, laughing or crying. You 
came home, you came back to us. ALI of 


us are welcoming you from the bottom of 
our hearts. Our dear mother came back 
to live with us. Our dear mother came 
back at last.’’ 

I wish I could take you to the homes of 
some of the former Blackmer Home girls 
that I have visited: Aya Nanba Hara, 
who never forgets her beloved Miss Os- 
born; Tei, with her lovely children, dear 
mother, and kind husband in their beauti- 
ful new home: Matsu with bewitching 
little Ayako always at her side; Mrs. 
Takamizawa and her earnest Christian 
husband; and there are so many, many 
more so sweet and so lovely, and they are 
so to-day because of your sacrifices. It 
makes one shudder to think what would 
have been the future of so many of them 
if it had not been for you. : 

Is the Blackmer Home worth while? 
I come back after nearly four years of 
absence to say, ‘“‘Yes, ten times, a hun- 
dred times, worth while.’’ Its possibilities 
for growth and usefulness are unlimited, 


but as it takes much more just to pay the 
running expenses now than it took in the 
early days, so it will take more in the fu- 
ture if the work expands. 

Dear friends, there is just a little heavy 
corner in my heart. In the last Bulletin 
I read dear Mrs. Vallentyne’s report and 
appeal. Eighteen hundred dollars short 
just when I was with you and trying with 
ail my might to tell my story. Somehow 
I failed. J id I talk too much about inter- 
na ional rcla‘ions and too little of our work? 
Forgive me. This is so important. 

I wish I could write to you all individu- 


ally but just now, I must send this kind of 
a letter and wish you all a Happy New 
Year, the best year for Christian work 
that you have ever had. 

Agnes Hathaway. 


N. B. In justice'to both Mrs. Vallen- 
tyne and Miss Hathaway, the paragraph 
in the Bulletin 

“This year when our books closed Sep- 
tember 30, we had eighteen hundred dol- 
lars less in our treasury than we should 
have had, just because so many states 
had failed in meeting their apportion- 
ments.”’ 

So you will see that this does not refer 
just to Japan but to the entire field both 
home and foreign. A.G. EH. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


A CONVENTION IN THE SOUTH 

It has been finally and formally decided 
that the fortieth annual Convention of 
the Young People’s Christian Union shall 
be held at Atlanta, Georgia, from July 10 
to July 14. 

Many people. say, “‘Why a Southern 
Convention?”’ just as a few years ago 
many people were saying, ‘““Why a West- 
ern Convention?’ and they generally 
add to the question the explanation, 
“Why not a New England Convention, 
when so many of our Unions are in New 
England, and so few of them are in the 
West (or South, as the case may be)?’’ 

To these people the answer is this: 
New England having more Unions, and 
therefore more contacts, has less need of 
the conventions. The South and the 
West having few Unions, and fewer op- 
portunities to meet Unioners from all 
parts of the country, are better able to 
appreciate the conventions when they are 
brought to their section of the country. 
And it seems to me that here is the answer 
to “‘Why a Southern Convention?’’ We 
who have worked in New England Unions 
know the help which comes from having 
other Unions near, a chance for joint 
meetings, an opportunity for the leaders 
to meet for a discussion of their prob- 
lems, the possibility of sending members 
to visit other near-by Unions to bring 
back new ideas, and, more important, new 
inspiration. We who have also worked 
in the Middle West or the South know 
that there the opportunities for contact 
of this sort are limited, and therefore 
needed. A Southern convention is going 


- to bring to the Unioners of the South an 
- opportunity for Union contacts that have 


heretofore been impossible. And it is 
going to bring to those of us who are at 
the convention an appreciation of the 
Southern Unions which we could not re- 
ceive from reading their reports in Onward. 

The General Union policy has always 
been to alternate the conventions, one 


year in the East, either in or near New 
England, the next year in the Middle 
West, with occasional Southern conven- 
tions. It has been a good many years. 
since we have had a Southern convention, 
but this year we are having another op- 
portunity to visit the South. 

The “why” of any convention, regard- 
less of the locality in which it is held, is 
of course the business that is to be tran- 
sacted. This Southern convention will 
be an outstanding one in that respect. 
Already a great many problems have come 
up which will have to be settled at the 
Atlanta Convention, which means that 
every Union should be planning to send 
at least one—preferably more—delegate 
so that when the convention is over they 
will know what was decided, and why it 
was decided in that way. Convention 
reports can give the results of discussion, 
they can not give the atmosphere, the 
arguments, and the understanding which 
having a part in that discussion will give 
to your delegate and which your delegate 
can in return give to you. 

These two things then must stand out 
in our minds as the reason for a Southern 
convention: First, because it will give the 
Southern Unions contacts with Unioners 
from all sections of the country, and will 
give Unioners from other sections an under- 
standing of the South, and secondly be- 
cause. any convention is important if it 
has important decisions to make. And 
there is no doubt but what the fortieth 
convention of the Y. P. C. U. will be an 
important one in so far as the work which 
it has to do is concerned. 

Those who were at Minneapolis know 
that.a far distant (7. e., far distant from 
the center of Universalism) convention 
can be a mighty fine and interesting one, 
for Minneapolis was one of the best 
conventions that we have had in the last 
few years, and those who go to Atlanta 
next summer will find that the same thing 
is true of a Southern convention. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Feb. 10-16. Arlington, Mass. (Leader- 
ship Training Class.) Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
Feb. 10-16. Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
Feb. 10-16. Headquarters, Board Meet- 
ing of the G.S.S. A. 


* * 
EASTER MATERIAL I 


. The Radiant Life, by Stella Marek 
Cushing. A service of music and dramatic 
episodes with prelude, six scenes and two 
interludes. Shows effect of life of Jesus 
on different groups of his associates. Re- 
quires choir, eight men, seven women and 
five or more children. 

Life Abundant, by Mary Slaughter. 
1927. Easter service in songs and panto- 
mime developed around Biblical narrative 
of Resurrection. Requires reader, angel 
chorus, six men and six women. Simple. 

The Story of Jesus’ Last Week, by 
A. Gertrude Earle. 1926. Through scrip- 
ture, music and poetry the day by day 
narrative of Passion Week is told. The 
choir, a children’s chorus, two readers 
and three young people required as par- 
ticipants. 

The Kingdom of Love, by Susan M. 
Andrews. 1925. A service of Easter 
music, scripture and story which portrays 
“the love of God for us, our love for God 
and our love for our brethren.’’ Church 
school and leader. 

His Spirit Lives, by Stella Marek 
Cushing. 1924. A play depicting the 
immortality of the spirit of the Christ. 
Requires four disciples, three women, six 
children of the nations and reader. 

Witnesses to Unending Life, by A. 
Gertrude Earle. 1923. A combination 
of nature witnesses and resurrection wit- 
nesses. Seven children and six young 
people required. 

Easter Program, by Mary Shaw Att- 
wood. 1921. A service of music, re- 
sponsive readings and stories. 

All of the material listed here is free. 

* * 


MISS HUNTING HONORED 


(The following news story appeared in 
the St. Petersburg News, Florida, Jan. 5.) 

Miss Mildred Hunting, who recently 
returned from two years’ service with the 
Near East Relief in Persia, has been 
awarded the distinguished service medal 
of the association. Cleveland E. Dodge, 
treasurer of the Near East Relief and son 
of the late philanthropist, made the pre- 
sentation at the annual meeting of the 
board of trustees. Miss Hunting was 
among the fifteen workers: to secure this 
award. ; 

Leaving her home in Rochester, N. Y., 
two years ago, Miss Hunting volunceered 
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GETTING READY FOR 
EASTER 


1. Weekly instruction preparatory 
to church membership. 
Preferably by the minister. 
Based on 
George Seeks a Reason 
By Stanley and Ethel Manning. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

2. Careful preparation for the * 
special Easter service. 7% 

By a competent committee * 
The G. S. S. A. offers several = 
programs without charge, s 
listed on this page. e 

Lists of more elaborate i 
pageants and plays will * 

be given later. at 

* 
* 
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for service and went overseas with her 
friend, Miss Margaret Wilson, now Mrs. 
Edwin Wright. They were assigned to 
duty at a large children’s orphanage in 
Tabriz, Persia. Miss Hunting and her 
friend were the only Americans on duty 
there. 

Miss Hunting is now assisting her father, 
Stanley E. Hunting, in the management 
of the Standard Supply Company in St. 
Petersburg, which is a branch of the 
Hunting Company of Rochester. 

* * 
A GROWING SCHOOL AT NORTH 
WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. E. L. 
Sampson, superintendent at North Wey- 
mouth, Mass., we have read a copy of the 
secretary’s annual report of church school 
activities. It is a most interesting story. 

The membership of the school is one 
hundred and sixty against one hundred 
and forty the previous year. The aver- 
age attendance for the first half of the 
year was ninety-three and for the second 
half 124. There are seventeen classes 
with a teaching force of twenty-one. 
There are no adult classes and seventy-five 
per cent of the membership is under twelve 
years of age. The Cradle Roll has thirty- 
five names. 

The opening service of worship is 
planned by Mrs. Sampson, and is uni- 
formly worth while and instructive. A 
pupil orchestra leads the music each 
Sunday. Other pupils participate in the 
service, sometimes taking complete charge. 
In this period definite missionary instruc- 
tion is given, and the name of this school 
appears regularly in the financial reports 
of the General Sunday School Association. 

The teachers are fitting themselves for 
better work by a local teacher: training 
class and by attendance at the Institute 


of the Boston Sabbath School Union and 
the Margaret Slattery lectures. 

The social and recreational program is 
well looked after. The secretary closes 
her report with these words: ‘‘Our records 
have shown that we are,a large school in 
very small quarters. Our assets are an 
interested group of pupils, faithful officers 
and teachers, and good lesson material, 
recommended by state and national of- 
ficers. May we as we stand at the be- 
ginning of a new year, endeavor to co- 
operate with officers and teachers in all 
branches of our church school work. 

“Louisa N. Kittredge, Secretary.’’ 
* * 
GRATITUDE FOR THE CHINA OF- 
FERING 


The offering for the benefit of the 
Chinese sufferers was sent to the Associa- 
tion for the Welfare of the Children of 
China. As that organization has par- 
ticular interest in the children rather than 
the adults it seemed appropriate that the 
money from our church schools should 
go for its support. 

The amount, $315.93, was turned over 
to the General Convention and was sent 
by Secretary Etz to the Association named 
above. 

A letter expressing deep appreciation 
has been received from Rey. J. S. Nagle, 
the Executive Secretary. 

A few additional contributions have 
been received and they will be forwarded 
at an early date. 

* * 


MURPHY COMMENDED 


Henry R. Murphy, of our church school 
in Lawrence, Mass., has been commended 
in the annual report of the Near East Re- 
lief for his work among the children out- 
placed from the American orphanages in 
Syria. Mr. Murphy, who is a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, is the winner of the Cleveland H. 
Dodge distinguished service medal, pre- 
sented for his part in the transportation of 
23,000 children from the interior of Tur- 
key to places of safety during the de- 
portations of 1922 and 1923. 

In his care at present in Syria are 4,000 
boys and girls, for whom, with his native 
staff of twenty-one, he provides medical 
care and development. Nearly 700 of 
the boys and girls in his charge at Aleppo 
are enrolled as members of the Near East 
League, a post-orphanage organization, 
and meet nightly for study and social 
activities. 

* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Rev. Harold H. Niles is now chaplain 
of the Legislature in Colorado, a re- 
sponsibility for which he took training in 
New Hampshire when pastor of our church 
in Concord. ; 
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Among Our Churches 
Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Clarence E. Rice, D. D., and 
Rey. Otis Rice sailed from Liverpool Jan. 6 
on the steamship Athenia, and arrived in 
Boston on Feb. 4.. Dr. Rice conducted 
services on the Athenia’ Feb. 3. 


Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., has an- 
nounced an important sermon on Feb. 24 
on “Humanism No Substitute for Re- 
ligion.’’ 

Rey. Rubens Rea Hadley of Arlington, 
Mass., has secured Rev. William P. Mer- 
rill, D. D., minister of the Brick Church 
in New York, for the first of his series of 
Sunday evening Lenten services. 


Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor of the 
Universalist church in Chelsea, Mass., has 
accepted a five-year call to Woodsville, 
N. H., beginning April first. 


Mrs. Marion Bisbee Pease, of 17 Chase 
Street, Hyannis, Mass., who is in the 
business of making both loop hooked rugs 
and cut hooked rugs for sale, has made a 
gift to the Publishing House of a rug 
containing the seal of the Universalist 
General Convention. This beautiful gift 
is in memory of her father, the late Dr. 
Frederick A. Bisbee, for over a quarter of 
a century the editor of the Leader. 


Mr. John R. Miller of Brewton, Ala., 
president of the Alabama Universalist 
Convention, advises us that the board of 
trustees of the Convention have appointed 
Rev. Harold Scott as Superintendent of 
Churches for the state. Mr. Scott will 
reside in Camp Hill, where he will be 
minister of the Camp Hill Universalist 
church. 

Rev. Harry Lee Canfield, minister of 
the First Universalist Church of Greens- 
boro, N. C., is preaching a series of ser- 
mons for the new year in which are such 
vital topics as “Science and God,’’ “Sin: 


What Is It?’’ ‘““The Lost and the Saved,’’ 
“Heaven and MHappiness,’’ ‘Hell and 
Misery.” 


Maine 

Old Town.—Rev. Thayer B. Fisher, pas- 
tor. The annual sale held by the Ladies’ 
Circle and the Murray Club, in December, 
was a great success, about $260 being 
cleared. In connection with the sale the 
first afternoon, tea, with toast and cakes, 
was served, and on the second day a 
dinner, which was largely patronized. 
Christmas Sunday a program of appro- 
priate music was rendered by a large choir, 
under the direction of Mrs. Clara Jackson, 
organist, and the pastor preached on ‘‘The 
Savior that is being born.’’ In the after- 
noon the children of the church school gave 
the pageant, “In the City of David,’’ 
assisted by a chorus choir composed of the 
senior young people’s classes.. The pag- 


and Interests 


eant was directed by Mrs. Laura Fisher 
and Mrs. Velma Teel. Miss Ruth Water- 
house was in charge of the music, and Mrs. 
Henrietta McLellan of the costumes. 
The participants in the pageant were all 
members of the younger classes. At the 
January meeting of the Men’s Club the 
speaker was Rey. Mr. Smith from the 
Civic League. His subject was, ‘‘The 
Enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment,’”’ and he held the closest attention 
of his hearers, who, at the close of his 
talk plied him with many questions, and 
fruitful discussion ensued. The Universal- 
ist, Methodist and Baptist churches united 
in observing a week of prayer the first 
week in January, the general topic being 
“The Meaning of God as seen in great 
historical characters.’’ Sunday, Jan. 6, 
Mr. Fisher exchanged pulpits with Rev. 
W. H. Stewart of the Methodist church. 
On Jan. 27, the Sunday following Convoca- 
tion Week in Bangor, Mr. Fisher again 
preached in the Methodist church, while 
the Universalist pulpit was occupied by 
Rey. W. F. Brown, of the Baptist church. 
At recent business meetings, Mrs. Etta 
Wentworth was elected president of the 
Ladies’ Circle, while Mrs. Aileen Libby 
is the new presiding officer of the Murray 
Club. 

Augusta.—Rev. George F. Magraw, 
pastor. With every church a change of 
ministers is probably a period of uncer- 
tainty in readjustment. We have weath- 
ered these uncertainties apparently and 
are looking forward to some really con- 
structive work. The primary problem of 
getting to know the new minister is pretty 
well accomplished, and a considerable 
degree of understanding has grown up 
between him and the parish at large. The 
next problem to be faced is that of the 
church getting on a substantial financial 
basis, and it seems that this will be accom- 
plished this present year. The most out- 
standing incident in the church program is 
the formation of a young people’s choir 
of twenty-two young men and women of 
the church. They are directed by Mrs. 
Magraw, who is very capable as a musician 
and leader. A Boy Scout troop has been 
functioning for about eight months, with 
a continued increase in membership. 
There is but one other troop in the city. 
Our scoutmaster is Mr. Harold Gerrish, 
one of the newcomers in the church. The 
Y. P. C. U. has done quite well, especially 
as to the spirit of the meetings. Mr. 
Magraw has been able to induce the young 
people to think for themselves, even to the 
point of disagreeing with him or even 
with traditional religion. Discussion has 
been welcomed, and above all things 
serious thought. As a result we have 
truly valuable meetings, and an atmosphere 


of real earnestness. An attempt has been 
made to stimulate the social side of church 
life by putting on a series of week-night 
programs... The first-has already taken 
place, a parish supper at 385 cents. per 
plate with entertainment and speaker 
included. The State Legislature being in 
session, the Universalist members were 
invited as the guests of the church, and 
as guests of certain individuals in par- 
ticular. At this supper a fine atmosphere: 
of fellowship was created, and we are all 
looking forward to the next program in 
February. All in all Augusta is pretty 
optimistic. : 
Michigan 

Detroit.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. ‘Church Family: Night’’ is held 
each Wednesday this season, following 
last year’s bi-weekly plan, which was not 
so satisfactory. The supper, which is on 
the modified. serve-self plan, uniformly 
costs 50 cents. Various social activities 
engage the attention of those who can 
remain for the evening. A feature of the 
first half-year was a book review by Dr. 
Adams. Among the books reviewed were, 
“Catholicism and the American Mind,” 
“The Hunger Fighters,’ “The Happy 
Mountain,’’ “The Closed Garden,’’ ‘‘Meet 
General Grant,’ ‘Whither Mankind,”’ 
“Point Counter-Point,’’ ‘“‘The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey,” ‘‘Deluge,”’ “Black Majes- 
ty,” ‘“The American Band-Wagon,”’ ‘‘The 
Last Post,’’ and ‘Trader Horn.”’ 


New York 


Middleport.—Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, 
pastor. The union Thanksgiving service 
of the Protestant churches was held this 
year in our church with our pastor preach- 
ing the sermon. The annual chicken-pie 
supper and sale under the auspices of the 
two men’s organizations the first week of 
December, were very successful. <A total 
of 865 people had supper in our fine din- 
ing room in the new parish house. Our 
Christmas observance really extended 
over a period of three weeks. The Sunday 
preceding Christmas Sunday the pastor 
preached a pre-Christmas and the Sunday 
following a post-Christmas sermon. On 
Christmas Sunday itself the pastor’s 
sermon theme was “Why this joy?’”’ The 
special music consisted of an anthem by 
our newly organized choir, “The Angels’ 
Song,’’ a soprano solo by Mrs. Hoyt 
Stockton, ‘““The Birthday of the King,’’ 
and the singing of Christmas carols by 
the congregation with the choir. At 
five p. m. the Christmas pageant, ‘‘Fol- 
lowing the Star,’’ by Susan Andrews, was 
given. The church was so crowded for 
this service that chairs had to be brought 
in. On Christmas Eve there was a pro- 
gram by the church school in the parish 
house under the direction of Mrs. Cowing, 
wife of the’pastor. The ‘chief feature was 
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the presentation of the play ‘‘The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol.’’ There followed the 
presenting of gifts to each member of the 
school from the Christmas tree by Santa 
Claus. The pastor and his wife received a 
gift of gold. The parish is to observe the 
second week of February as the first an- 
niversary of the dedication of the new 
parish house by a series of special events. 
On Tuesday of that week Stella Marek 
Cushing is to give her musical program, 
on Wednesday the first of a series of mid- 
week Lenten meetings will be held, on 
Thursday there will be a parish family 
supper, followed by a social evening, on 
Friday evening the local Boy Scout troop 
wiil give a public demonstration of its 
work, and a young people’s valentine 
social will be enjoyed by all the young 
people of the community... The newly or- 
ganized Junior Union under the direction 
of the pastor’s wife is very: promising. 
Recreational activity is being enjoyed by 
children and adults alike in the basement 
of the parish house. ‘“The Live Wires,”’ the 
men’s organization of the parish, are pur- 
chasing athletic equipment for the recrea- 
tion hall. These men have put on a series 
of dancing parties in the parish house to 
raise money, which is to be used to pay 
interest on the indebtedness of the new 
building. The pastor has initiated a com- 
munity effort for a library. A Library 
Association has been formed, of which he 
and the local Catholic priest are trustees. 
The first step has already been taken 
toward a library by the opening of a pub- 
lic reading room in our parish house. Our 
church gives the use of the room with 
light and heat. It is equipped with a 
special periodical reading table and a fine 
selection of about twenty different cur- 
rent magazines. Books are to be pur- 
chased shortly with money raised by a 
community campaign to secure memners 
of the Library Association. Thus our 
church is proving its community interest 
and making its parish house a real com- 
munity proposition. 
Ohio 

Columbus.—Rev. W. G. Price, pastor. 
The Golden Rule Church held its annual 
‘meeting Jan. 16. The financial reports 
‘showed a substantial increase in income 
for 1928 with over $800 in new subscrip- 
tions already made for the coming year. 
The new officers elected are: J. D. Streeper, 
moderator; I. F. Farber, clerk; Dr. R. P. 
Merrill, treasurer; Charles Dixon, George 
Greene, trustees for three years. The 
minister was asked to remain for another 
year. He has accepted with the statement 
that this will positively be his last year 
with this church. 

* * 
A SILVER WEDDING 

About forty members of the Charles- 
town Universalist church motored to 
Dedham Jan. 28 to attend the silver wed- 
ding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Irving Fairbanks. Mr. Fairbanks was one 


of the best Sunday school superintendents 
the Charlestown church ever had. 

Mr. Fairbanks married Ida A. Wash- 
burn at the Universalist church in Charles- 
town on Jan. 28,1904. The ceremony was 
performed by the Rey. William N. Kim- 
mell. They resided in the Winter Hill 
section, Somerville, for about nine years, 
moving to Dedham in April, 1912, when 
Mr. Fairbanks assumed the position of 
president of “The Fairbanks Family in 
America,’”’ which he has held for the past 
twenty years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fairbanks live at the 
bungalow connected with the old Fair- 
banks house, which is the oldest house in 
America, both having been custodians 
at the old home for that length of time. 
Each August the annual reunion of the 
family takes place, when descendants from 
all over the country attend. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fairbanks received many 
callers throughout the day, and were: re- 
cipients of letters, telegrams and flowers 
from all over the country. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

(Continued from page 162) 
most pleasing. In the last analysis that 
is the thing I am most interested in. It 
disturbs me that the church’s message is 
not a gripping message for those who have 
the fastest moving minds. It ought to be 
the most thrilling to those who see the 
farthest. 

“What is the matter with us? *Are we 
ringing the bell when we shoot? I am not 
critical, brethren. I do about as you do 
and you do about as 1 do. I look over 
the things in which we are interested as 
a church, and then I am not so much sur- 
prised that all of the bright boys leave us. 
What are the subjects we are talking 
about? Are we talking about God, the 
reality of life, the great rich veins which 
lie in the strata of life all around us, or 
about some silly, superficial thing? Ihave 
been interested in observing the things 
that the denomination is discussing. They 
consist of whe subject of getting people to 
church, getting them affiliated with the 
church, getting little groups to come to- 
gether to have a big group. A man who 
thinks scientifically, if he studies the proc- 
ess of life, is not interested in spending 
his life trying to get the limbs of the trees 
to get together and create a new trunk. 
If he knows his biology he knows that the 
work of the world is done by division. 
If he knows his New Testament he knows 
that Jesus worked by division. Jesus was 
a divisive force always. The man who is 
operating in this field with a scientifically 
trained mind will ask us to work with the 
laws of God and not against them. There 
is a world of hungry people about us. We 
have a great chance. Men of power are 
not with us. How shall we get them? 
Can’t we, say twelve of us, get together 
and set up some general principles that all 
may accept, that no one can sneer at? 


Might not one small church do this? My 
hope and courage are stronger than my 
depression. Let us do this thing that the 
world needs.’’ 

Among those who took part in the dis- 
cussion which followed were Dr. John 
Clarence Lee, Dr. John Smith Lowe, Prof. 
John Ratcliff, and the Rey. Hendrik 
Vossema. 

Among those present ‘were Messrs. 
Brush, Bissell, Manning, Cardall, Eaton, 
Lee, Hadley, Olson, Haney (Will), Vos- 
sema, Attwood, Raspe, Spear, McInnes, 
Hempel, Polk, Nichols, van Schaick, Per- 
kins (W. S.), Lowe, Leining, Brooks, 
Greenway, Paige (John), Stevens, Mil- 
burn, Eaton, Ayer, Ratcliff, Rose, Mar- 
shall, Mrs. Lowe, Mrs. Greenway, Mrs. 
van Schaick, Mrs. Chamberlain, .Miss 
Hersey, Miss Enbom, Miss Slaughter, - 
Miss Williams, Mrs. Haney, and Mrs. 
Ayer of Quebec, the mother of the Rev. 
Eric A. Ayer. 

* * 
THE CLAYTON MEMORIAL 


Will the Leader please allow me space to 
acknowledge receipt of $2.00 from Rev. 
Arthur M. Soule of Harrisville, R. I.; 
and $1.00 from a dear sister who requests 
that her name be withheld from the public? 

Thus the Clayton Memorial fund is 
growing, and this, with a very encouraging 
letter from Mrs. Hurst, gives me strength 
to press forward and build the Clayton 
Memorial Church. , 

One hundred dollars to our credit at 
the bank will start the fund to drawing 
4 per cent interest, and we can not be dis- 
couraged after receiving this inspiring 
letter from ‘“‘Aunt Lucy.” i 

A.G. Strain. 

Brewton, Ala. 

* * 


PUBLIC MEETING W. U. M. S. 


The Public Meetings Committee of the 
Woman’s Universalist Missionary So- 
ciety are calling the attention of the women 
to the next gathering, which will be in 
Lynn on March 7. 

You are requested to make a note of the 
day and place and plan to attend. 

Miss Carolyn D. Smiley of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, will be the special speaker at this 
time. More will be said of her a little 
later. 

* * 


A HAPPY OCCASION 


The Winthrop Street UniversalistChurch 
of Augusta, Maine, held an interesting 
get-together social and supper Jan. 23 in 
honor of the Universalist members of 
the eighty-fourth Legislature of the state 
and the state officers. The speaker of the 
evening was the Honorable Clement F. 
Robinson, of Portland, the newly elected 
Attorney General. With Mrs. Robinson 
he was the guest of Rev. and Mrs. Stanley 
Manning: while in Augusta. There were 
fourteen senators, representatives and 
state officers present, and it was a very 
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happy occasion. It is interesting to learn 
that the new Attorney General studied 
law in the office of Owen D. Young in 
Boston twenty odd years ago. 


Notices 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS MEET- 
ING 


At the Church of the Redemption, Boylston and 
Ipswich Streets, near Massachusetts Station. 

The Program Committee has secured for the 
approaching meetings speakers of commanding im- 
portance, who speak with authority in their several 
fields, and whom we are highly privileged to be able 
to hear. They are used to addressing large audi- 
ences. At best, our company is not so large as these 
speakers are accustomed to face. Courtesy as well 
as self interest, however, should assure the fullest 
possible attendance. 

Feb. 11, Union Meeting. 

Feb. 18, Mr. Norman Thomas, “Race, Religion 
and Fraternity.” 

As usual luncheon will be served at the close of 
each meeting. 

Flint M., Bissell, Secretary. 
x * 


UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S ALLIANCE 


The next meeting of the Universalist Woman’s 
Alliance of Boston and Vicinity will be held Friday, 
Feb. 15, at 11 a.m., in the Arlington Universalist 
church, ‘The London Dickens Loved,” illustrated 
travel talk. Speaker, Florence Smith. 

All are cordially invited. Bring box lunch. 

Minnie H. Carr, Corresponding Secretary. 
x OK 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


At the regular meeting of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion, Monday, Jan. 28, 1929, the following action 
was taken: 

Renewed the licenses of Douglas H. Robbins as 
of Dec. 27, 1928, and Fred H. Miller, for one year. 

Noted ordination of Orin A. Stone on Dec. 16, 1928. 

Noted acceptance of Rev. G. H. Howes by Ver- 
mont, 

Accepted Rev. Robert M. Rice on transfer from 
Maine and Rev. Lester L. Lewis on transfer from 
Vermont. 

Granted license for one year to Benjamin B. 
Hersey. 

Granted ordained clergyman’s license for one 
year to Rey. C. H. Valentine. 

Authorized ordination of William A. Haney. 

George F, Newcomb, Secretary. 
We 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New York 
State Universalist Convention will convene at the 
Universalist church in Syracuse, N. Y., on Feb. 28, 
1929, at 1.30 p. m., for the examination of Miss 
Ethel A. Knapp “‘as to her fitness in purpose, charac- 
ter and abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
church.” 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
etd 
UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


Rev. Bent E. Carlsen, hospital chaplain of the 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches, will speak 
on “Experiences of a Chaplain in Hospitals,’”’ at the 
meeting of the club on Monday, Feb. 11,,6.30_p. m. 
He is a fine speaker, with an interesting story. Also, 
William E. Chenery, M. D., president of the Greater 
Boston Inter-Church Fellowship, will speak briefly. 
The club is fortunate in having these two men at 
this time. 

x * 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 


The annual World Day of Prayer will be observed 
by the Interdenominational Committee for Home 
and Foreign Missions’ for Eastern Massachusetts 
by a service in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Boston, on’ Friday, Feb. 15, from. 10.30 a. m. to 
12.30 p.m, ~The: theme for the day is Christian 


Unity—-“‘That they all may be one.’”? The leader is 
Mrs. Hannah Hume Lee of the Congregational 
Board of Social Relations. The offering of the day 
will be used for Christian literature for women and 
children in mission fields, and for work among mi- 
grants in this country. 
S. Laurine Freeman, 
Interdenominational Committee W. U. M.S. 


Obituary 
Clifford A. Garwood 


Clifford Albert Garwood was born in Linesville, 
Pa., Sept. 23, 1905, and died at Spencer Hospital, 
Meadville, Jan. 30, 1929. 

He was a member of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd. Clean living and a cheerful disposition 
enabled him to make friends easily. He was a lover 
of beauty and endeavored to surround himself with 
things befitting his ideals. Kindness, sincerity and 
love of all things good were the outstanding charac- 
teristics of his brief but well spent life. 

In his home he leaves his grandfather, A. B. Grif- 
fing, his parents, George and Zatella Garwood, and 
two brothers, Griffing and Stewart. 


Mrs. Sarah F. Mount 


Mrs. Sarah F. Mount, widow of Joseph K. Mount, 
died Wednesday, Jan. 16, 1929, at her home in 
Hightstown, N. J., in her seventy-seventh year. 

Funeral services were conducted by Rev. Henry R. 
Rose of the Church of the Redeemer, Newark, N. J., 
assisted by Rev. Powell H. Norton of the Baptist 
church of Hightstown, on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 
19. 

Mrs. Mount was a member for a number of years 
of the Universalist church of Hightstown, and was 
one of its active workers. She was also a member 
of Francis Hopkinson Chapter D. A. R, and Hights- 
town Chapter 103 O. E. S. 

She is survived by ason, Amos L. Mount of Tren- 
ton, N. J., a daughter, Mrs. Hisie M. Wister of 
Hightstown, three brothers, Geo. M. Wycoff of 
Hightstown, Edward and Albert Wycoff of New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Interment was in Brainerd Cemetery, Cranbury, 
N. J. 


Henry Baker 


The funeral of Henry Baker, aged eighty, a life- 
long Universalist, was held at his home in Charlton, 
Sunday, Jan. 18. Rev. Edgar W. Preble officiated, 
assisted by Rev. Mr. Nightingale of the Federated 
Church. The funeral was largely attended, friends 
and relatives coming from Worcester, Springfield, 
Oxford, Southbridge, Hartford and other surround- 
ing places. 

Mr. Baker was a native of Charlton and has lived 
here continuously. He was a prosperous and indus- 
trious farmer and was generally liked for his many 
excellent qualities. From the beginning of my pas- 
torate here until the church was burned he sang in 
the choir and was in fact its leader for more than 
seventeen years. He loved the old hymns of his 
faith and his heart was in his service, and nothing 
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but sickness could keep him away from Sunda) 
worship. 

Mr. Baker was a man of most genial and friendly 
disposition, and had hosts of friends. He leaves a 
wife, two sons, and grandchildren, great grandd 
children, and two younger brothers. A good man 
who left a good name and good life to be treasur: 

Edgar W. Preble. 


Mrs. Mollie Smith . 


Mrs. Mollie Smith, widow of David Oliver Smith 
died Jan. 6, 1929, after a short illness. She was 
faithful member of the Thomas Universalist Churel 
of Smithton, Pa., which will miss her friendly an 
neighborly presence. 

Mrs. Smith was born Aug. 24, 1864, and is 
vived by her daughter Hazel, her son Harley, and 
a grandson, David Oliver Smith. 


Our annual report to be published 
this month tells how we helped 
2244 children last year. 


Write for your copy to the 


Children’s Aid 
Association 


41 Mt. Vernon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT H. HALLOWELL, 
Chairman Finance Committee. 


‘ 
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PURPOSES OF 
American Laymen’s Association 


Inc. 


1. Toconduct and carry on religious education designed 
to promote organic unity among Protestant Churches. 

2. To engage in and encourage the promotion of relig- 
ious life in general and to educate the members of this organ: 
ization and others in religious matters. 

3. To create an organized body to bring about harmony 
between and to dissipate the differences among the variouy 
Protestant Churches. 

4. To print, publish, edit and distribute general infor 
mation in furtherance of any of the foregoing purposes.  ~ 

5. To own, hold, lease, rent and otherwise control ane 
manage such property both real and personal as may be 
necessary for or incident to the foregoing purposes but sub: 


ject to any limitations prescribed by law. 5 


For particulars write to 


S. H. GUPTILL 3 
371 High St., West Medford, Mass. ; 


TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


To Palestine, Egypt, Turkey, Greece, in 4 
winter, spring orsummer. Wonder- 4 
ful Yachting Cruise in the Mediter- i 


ranean. 


or 


To Europe in glorious springtime, sailing ! 
direct to Spain or Italy, and traveling 
northward to Paris and London as 
summer approaches 


or i 
To Europe on a summer vacation trip: N 
wherever you like—England, France, 4 


Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switz- \ 

erland, Italy, the Balkans, Turkey, ' 

Greece N 

or 

To Europe on an inspiring summer trip 

featuring music, painting and archi- 

tecture in Germany, France, Italy, 
England. 


$308 to $1405 


27 years successful experience. 
May we send you booklets? 


“TEMPLEGI@IOURS 


445 G Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
i and 
Reliable Goods 


| CHURCH WINDOWS 

| MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
| Alfred M. Bell Company | 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. | 
Leanne nnn 
LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 

| Church Pews and Furniture 


| THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


— 


| \{7EDDING 
| INVITATIONS 


| With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol] Street :: :: Boston 


| 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No.1 
| Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
‘Price 60 cents per dozen. 
I 


No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
cents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern. Methodist. 
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the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodk 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
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equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
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A new five-and-ten-cent store recently 
opened in our neighborhood, a fact which 
greatly interested my five-year-old daugh- 
ter. 

“How old are you?’ a friend asked my 
daughter. 

“T’m five—not five-and-ten—just five,”’ 
was the answer.—Border Cities Star. 

* * 

Mother (at seven o’clock in the evening): 
“Come, Ethel, it is bedtime. All the little 
birds have gone to sleep in their little 
nests.”’ 

Ethel (at five o’clock next morning): 
“Come, mamma, it is time to get up. All 
the little birds are up, and the mamma 
birds, too.’’—Pearson’s Weekly. 

* * 

After terrific struggles, the freshman 
finally finished his examination paper, and 
then, at the end, wrote: ‘‘Dear Professor: 
If you sell any of my answers to the funny 
papers, I expect you to split fifty-fifty 
with me.”’—Life. 

* * 

“So your new job makes you inde- 
pendent?’ 

“Surely. I get here any time I want 
before eight, and leave just when I please 
after five.’’—Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

To speed up service New York subway 
trains are not stopping so long at stations. 
Instead of shutting the door in your face 
they now close it while you’re coming 
through the turnstile.— Judge. 


* ok 
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“T’m a little stiff from lacrosse,’’ apolo- 
gized the sophomore at the college prom. 
“TI don’t care where you’re from,’’ replied 
his fair partner. ‘‘Only don’t step on my 
feet.”’—Churchman. 

* * 

Solicitor: ‘‘Would you indorse our 
cigarette for two thousand dollars?” 

Celebrity: “For two thousand dollars 
I’d smoke the darn things.’’—Life. 

* * 

“Does your little girl still believe in 
Santa Claus?” 

“Santa Claus! Why she doesn’t even 
believe in Mr. Coolidge!’’—Judge. 

* * 

The saxophone is the only instrument 
that sounds as well while you are learning 
to play it as it does afterward.—Lawrence 
(Kan.) Journal-World. 

* * 

When the meek inherit the earth it is 
going to be worth walking across town to 
see the unmeek take it away from them.— 
Macon Telegraph. - 

* * 

‘Ts your daughter popular?”’ 

“Popular! Why, I can’t park within 
three blocks of my house.’’—Jlowa Frivol. 
* * 

When the plumber died his wife took 
no chances. She buried his tools with him. 
—ife. 
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